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INTRODUCTION. VU 

England Christian, and claim a right, when oc- 
casion offers, to express feelings with which my 
very life seems bound up. I have been blamed 
more than once for the melancholy colouring 
generally observable in my pictures. I will con- 
fess the truth. I am living in a sinful, and there- 
fore a sad world : where I really see cloud and 
storm, how should my picture be a very sunny 
one? Yet 1 have endeavoured never to be un- 
necessarily gloomy. I have earnestly desired 
to show, what my heart believes, that all trials — 
and O there are tremendous ones, at which 
flesh and heart may well fail ! — all trials are bear- 
able to him whom God teaches how to bear them. 
When we write from nature we need scarcely 
say that we do so — because such writing bears 
with it an internal evidence of stronger power 
to convince, than any mere protestation can be. 
Therefore I should not now say — all the portraits 
I will show you are from life, and all the scenes 
which I describe are real ; but that one of the 
following papers, " the extract from a letter,^ 
I have been requested to insert, though it is a 
fancy sketch. I hope its admission will not dis- 
credit the truth of the rest. 
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And now I cannot allow a Second Edition, and 
a Second Series, to go out into the world with^ 
out expressing my gratitude for the many and 
unexpected marks of approbation which I have 
received from those whom it is indeed an honour 
to have pleased. I doubted long, as to whom I 
should dedicate my book. All my dearest re- 
latives might consider themselves included in 
my first dedication. To my friends, would not 
have been explicit enough to have gratified 
any — and those whom I would have particu^ 
larized know that I wish to please them. Then 
there are individuals, each alone a host, Dr. 
Southey or Mrs. More — but they must have had 
so many dedications from young writers in 
whose pages the most valuable words would be 
such names, that certainly they would not de- 
sire to add to the list. 

There is the Bishop of our own diocese, to 
whom recent events have made all members of 
the Establishment look with more than common 
feelings of reverence and attachment — ^but it was 
a favour impossible to ask, and perhaps not to 
be obtained by asking. 

My thoughts turned to others amongst the 
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I clergy. It was not that I was insensible to the 

llionour it would have been to mo and luy book 

to have graced the title page with their names — 

nor that if it would indeed be a mark of respect 

to them, it could be other than a pleasure to me 

^to pay it : but I have prospered so well already — 
J have not known disappointment — that I shrink 
Arom making a request which perhaps might not 
be granted, or if granted, might in some degree 
fetter me. Then I thought of dedicating to 
the people of my father's pariah. If only as a 
mark of interest and afl'ection, I might well have 
done so ; yet my conscience told me that if half 
of them could read and understand the dedica- 
bilion, I should not have made so free with some 
P«haracters as I have done. So I came at last to 
the conclusion, that the compliment, if compli- 
ment it might be considered, was due to those 
who had kindly received the first nameless vo- 

t3ume; and to them, and to you in particular, my 
idear reader, the following chapters are offered. 

Come then once more under the chaperonage 
of the Parson''s Daughter, recollect the state of 
our roads, and array yourself accordingly. Two 
I'of the lanes were literally impassable last win- 
Old Eleanor lost her shoe in a vain attempt 
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to thread the one, and the constable stuck fast 
in the other. We have had a " partial reform,'" 
it is true, but pattens will still be necessary, 
and we will wear the old plaid — it is not now 
a time to slight old friends, especially such as 
are so much in keeping with the season and 
place. Besides here is an apology for its un- 
fashionable appearance, which you cannot refuse 
to accept. 

AN APOLOGY FOR MY PLAID. 

Those who live in courtly hall 
Well may wear the regal pall — 
Fur of price and costly gem. 
Suit with lordly diadem- 
Yet I doubt if oft they shine 
O'er a lighter heart than mine ! 
Stately belles who live at ease 
China's graceful crape may please ; 
Theirs are forms not made to bear 
Autumn sleet and winter air. 
And, you know, they could not travel 
Lanes all mud, and hills all gravel. 

Shining at the altar's side 
Snow-white robes beseem a bride ; 
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At the font where sponsors standi 
White befits the maiden band — 
But it suits me not at aU, 
Save at such high festival — 
For it shows of every stain. 
Rends with every careless strain ; 
Dust will soil and thorns will tear. 
Is it meet for this world's wear ? 



Silken cloak with brilliant Uning, 

Suits in chariot to be shining ; 

I no carriage have, nor need. 

Mine is health and strength and speed ; 

And together forth we go. 

Bonny plaid, in wind and snow ; 

And when dark December lours 

With his hail clouds and his showers, 

O ! a country girl like me 

Joys, my ample plaid, in thee. 

Think not I the fashion take. 
Loving it for Scotland's sake — 
England, fallen although she be. 
Is the dearest laudato me. 
Though I know bold hearts beat true 
'Neath the plaid at Waterloo ! 
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O I love thee, though thou art rough — 
Thick ! and warm ! and wide enough ! 
Glad am I, from evening's wind. 
Round me thy hroad folds to hind. 
Friend ! for storm and tempest made — 
Still he faithful, gorgeous plaid ! 

Come then, there is a gleam of sunshine, the 
first we have had for many a day. We take it 
as a good omen, and set out, hoping for plea- 
sure and profit in our rambles« 
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" It shall come to pass t 
^1 be light" 



Shall we go to-night to the adult school ? 
It is Thursday evening — the last Thurs- 
day in the year. We will not mind the 
state of the roads, though bad as they ge- 
nerally are at this season, they are now 
worse than usual, owing to strange altera- 
tions, diggings down, and heapings up — 
and still more to the snow, and thaw, and 
frost of the last four and twenty hours. 
We will not regard it — hazy and misty as 
it is, it is yet moonlight, and we have 
but a little way to go. The school is 
near, and that is as it should be : the 
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lambs of the flock should be folded near 
to their shepherd's dwelling. The room, 
for we use the children's school-room on 
these occasions, is prettily shaped, long, 
and not too low. It looks well now, as 
the dark shadows dance on the wall and 
floor, thrown by the bright fire from the 
heavy boughs of ivy and holly, with which 
the boys dressed the room before their 
Christmas examination. 

The grate is so broad, and the five is piled 
SO high, that the blaze deadens the light 
of the half dozen slender candles that are 
ranged along the desk. Those candle- 
sticks, by the way, are worth your seeing. 

Hand us one of them, William ; they 
are your making, I know, and do credit 
to your ingenuity. The fact was, you see, 
that when first our evening school was 
established, and for some time after, day- 
light continued until eight o'clock, and 
when the first autumn evening closed in 
suddenly, we were not prepared for it. 
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Candles were to be bought at tlie shop 
below, but candlesticks we had none, " I 
can make some in one minute, sir," said 
our little pale friend yonder; so away he 
ran down to his fathers workshop, chose 
in a minute four or five square bits of 
board, and stuck into the middle of each 
three large nails, between which we insert 
the slim candle. I was much amused when 
I saw them first; they struck me as being 
entirely characteristic — displaying at 
ice poverty and ready wit. But I think 
re have stayed here too long, the women 
the girl's room are waiting for us. 
William has gone on before ; he has lit our 
candles, and there he is ready with his 
bow and smile to do any service for either 
if us. I cannot help seeing that, with all 
le pains I take, I often fail to impress on 
the minds of my elegant neighbours the 
possibility that herein our forest may be 
found specimens of the best natural good 
ifereeding, 

B 2 
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I wish I could introduce them to this 
little friend of mine : who, lame as he is, 
for he has always been a delicate boy, 
and is troubled with rheumatism, poor 
fellow ! yet waits upon each of us with 
candle, snuffers, stools, and books, almost 
without our asking him. I wish they could 
see his constant readiness, and hear his 
gentle, pleasant voice. I think they must 
agree with me, that he is fully possessed 
of that which, when we receive it from 
those we choose to consider equals, we 
call "politeness;" but which we claim 
as a right, and only allow to be " civility," 
however gracefully it may be offered by 
those we deem inferiors. 

But he returns to his companions, and 
we must set seriously to business. There 
is little to amuse during the next hour, for 
to confess the truth, in general our clever, 
(or to call them by their own apter term,) 
our 'cute pupils are often inattentive, and 
our attentive as often stupid. We have 
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*no very regular plan, being, I believe, 
what a friend of ours calls " extempore 
teachers." Every one, except indeed she 
who is so happy as to hear the readers of 
the Testament, sits down with four or five 
pupils, and hears them stutter and stumble 
for a full hour over letters, or words, or 
sentences of one syllable. The descrip- 
tion that a poor old woman here once 
gave us of her great-grandchild's improve- 
ment, often recurs to my mind as I listen 
to them. " She'll get the book," said she, 
"and she do plunder" — blunder perhaps 
she meant — " you would bless yourself to 
hear how she do plunder." In truth, so 
wearying is this hour, that I would on no 
account have brought you here as a visitor, 
but for the sake of introducing you to some 
interesting characters ; and when the men 
come in, as they do with their good teacher 
at the end of the evening, to listen to his 
earnest and simple exposition, and to 
join in prayer, we will go a little apart. 
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and I will give you a sketch of the history 
of 8ome of them. 

Amongst the men you will observe our 
old friend Isaac sitting at the top of the 
form, leaning over his Testament in deep 
attention to the passage which is to be the 
subject of explanation. He holds it close 
to the low candle, and nods his head as 
the verse is finished, with a smile of joy 
that tells how he also has arrived safely 
over all difficulties at its conclusion. Indeed 
Isaac is much improved, since the time, 
I believe, when he thought book-makers 
very unwise to trouble themselves and their 
readers with prosody ; for he said to his 
kind master, who had been a long while 
trying to make him acquainted with the 
various intents and purposes of commas, 
colons, and full stops; and who, having 
repeated his patient instructions over and 
over again, at last said, " Now, do you 
think you understand me ?" " Yes, sir, 
but the worst of it is, whenever I come to 
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long word I must make a full stop wliere 
I would or no." We used to think Isaac 
TCry simple, but I believe we were mis- 
At any rate, " Godliness is pro- 
for all things," and amongst the rest, 
for improving the intellectual faculties. 
We used to think Isaac had a vacant look ; 
but now, though there is a placid and calm 

pression of content, there is also a shade 
of thought on Ids brow — and truly poor 
Isaac has enough to think of. His wages 
in the most prosperous times never amount 
to more than ten shillings a week. This 
week he has earned only four, and pro- 
bably next week may earn none, and he 

lows that though of his six children not 

e is able to help him, and the two 
youngest are, as his wife told me yester- 
day, the one not two years old, and the 
other little better than ten months, yet his 
liligent and active helpmate must soon 

Lve her earnings lessened by attendance 
yet younger baby. But I never hear 
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a word of complaint from either Isaac or 
Nancy : there she sits, a picture of well 
managing poverty, close by her great 
market basket, heavily filled with her 
richer neighbour's commissions, which she 
has brought safely thus far from town : 
and tired as she was, she made more haste 
than usual, that she might be in time for 
her Thursday evening lesson. She takes 
great pains, and as Isaac teaches her at home 
she improves, and is well satisfied with 
her improvement ; for ghe told me when 
she could with difficulty put three letters 
together, that her husband said she could 
" read quite pretty," Well, only one sort 
of learning is needful. Not many wise, 
according to this proud world's estimation, 
are called happy ; and thankful shall we 
be if these ignorant ones, and their teachers, 
are made wise unto salvation. 

And there sits poor Dinah, with her 
thin, flushed cheek, hollow cough, and 
; eye. She has sinned, and it is 
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not for us to desire, that sin, even repented 
sin, be made to appear interesting. She 
has been a wanderer, so I will say no 
tore about her, or only this ; there is now 
much regularity in her behaviour, so 
much humility in her deportment, that her 
silence leaves us in hope, for she tells us 
very little, that he whose gracious voice 

ice said, " Neither do I condemn thee !" 
las breathed the whisper of peace to her 
'troubled conscience, and has impressed her 
heart with the sanctifying: command, " Go, 
and sin no more." 

The two poor girls who sit next are sis- 
ters, and seem much attached to each 
other. Poor Anna and Elizabeth ! we saw 
(hem in deep distress this time twelve- 
month. It was a stormy day in January 
when little Marian was sent to ask for 
something for her mother. 

The child's passionate grief alarmed us, 
and as soon as we had sent her away, we 
"determined to follow. It is not an un- 
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walk generally, but there had 
been snow and rain, and the stream had 
overflowed the bank, and ran in many 
small channels over the frozen footpath. 
'ITie hedges, and for this barren part of 
the world they are high and varied, were 
then quite bare of leaves, and so were the 
few shapely trees that grow thereabouts. 

We overtook little Marian, for her burst 
of feeling had spent itself; and she, pleased 
at the interest she excited by her account 
of her mother's illness— alas! it was not 
an exaggerated one — had stopped at many 
a door on her way to tell her melancholy 
tale. 

" You should have made more haste, 
Marian," we said, " there is no time to be 
lost." No, there was no time, not even 
for the few minutes that the thoughtless 
child had loitered. There are sad va- 
rieties in grief. We saw it in the sudden 
paleness that chilled the poor child's 
cheek, as the sound of wailing reached 
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US from the low door, and a younger one 
burst it open with the wild cry, "Marian, 
mother's dead !" O ! I hear that shriek 

■atill. We saw it in the elder girl's agony 
of tears, and heard it in the poor father s 
low and often repeated prayer for help and 
comfort, as he sat on the low stool by the 
fire, his face covered with his hands, his 
id never lifted as we entered, and 

1^ body bent forward and slowly swayed 
fro. We heard it in the low 

liiDd agitated tone in which the nurse 
strove to give comfort, and in the vexed 
and complaining cry with which the 
frightened children repelled her; and most 
melancholy of all, in the wail of the new 
born infant — the unwelcomed one ; a twin 
child, whose brother had forsaken it, at 
the portal of life, and had entered into 
eternity alone. O poor Amy ! hers was a 
sad funeral. We stood to watch it as it 
wound its dark way down the churchyard. 
The snow lay heavily on the tomb-stones, 
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and the poor little children cried the more 
bitterly as they stumbled over the hidden 
graves, and felt through their scanty 
clothing the chillnessof that gloomy winter 
evening. There was the poor father, and 
his eldest son, corae home from his work 
in Wales on that melancholy occasion. 
Then came Elizabeth and Anna. Poor 
things ! they showed feelings of strong 
affection then, that the rough usage of the 
world knows how to deaden. Both of 
them fainted that evening, and Anna's 
first question on her recovery was, " Poor 
father ! how are you now ?" Then there 
were the four younger girls, two and two 
— sorry, but more terrified than sorry. 
The pretty flaxen headed boy, that his 
mother had loved so dearly, was too deli- 
cate for the long rough walk, so he was 
left at home, and so was the new-born 
baby; but one more was there — the other 
infant, laid to rest in its dead mother's 
arms. Ah poor Amy ! it was indeed a sad 
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ftineral. They were very poor before, 
but Amy was a diligent and frugal ma- 
nager, and her authority kept the children 
in place. Now I fear, poor as they were, 
they are yet poorer; there is less regu- 
larity — less cleanliness^ess subordination, 
-the loss of a mother, especially such a 
mother as Amy, is a sad tiling. Wc are 
glad to be of what use we can to those 
two poor girls, for their mother's sake, and 
one at least of them well repays the in- 
terest we take in her. 

And yonder is a genius. That pale, 
spare, mild looking man, whose appear- 
ance bespeaks such deep poverty ; he is 
a singular compound of ability, and want of 
useful sense in the every -day affairs of life. 
I am glad he is here this evening; he does 
not often appear amongst us, but his ab- 
sence would have prevented my describing 
to you one of the most remarkable house- 
holds with which I was ever acquainted. 
Jaques — the melancholy Jaques, let us 
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call him — can do every thing; but some 
how or other, he gains by nothing. 

He is a common masoa, and though he 
was never regularly initiated into the fur- 
ther mysteries of his trade, yet he never 
hesitates to undertake any part of a 
building, from 

"Turret to foundation stone." 

He can talk about the orders of archi- 
tecture, and plan rooms and design fancy 
doors and windows. He makes curious 

I grottoes of moss and shells, and arranges 
in them waxen figures, and birds neatly 
stufied by himself. I have seen a bass 
viol, of which he has constructed every 
part, screws and all, himself; and at that 
very time he was so poor that he could 
only afford to purchase one string at a 
time; and I have heard him play on it 
music of his own composing. He can 
play on the flute too, and thinks he sings 
very well. 
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His wife, as warm-hearted a creature as 
ever lived, is in some respects an help- 
meet for her husband. She sees and 
admires bis talents, but canaot direct him 
how to turn them to any account. 

She can sing to his music, and stand at 
the door of their cottage, on the top of the 
hill, admiring the beautiful scenery which 
spreads before them, but of makiug it 
clean and comfortable within, she has no 
idea. She will travel uncomplainingly at 
hia side through storm and mud for miles, 
. to hear an eloquent preacher — for they 
are both great judges of fine preaching: 
but she cares not, and he has by this time 
learnt not to care, for the comfort of a 
neatly ordered supper on their return 
home. There was bad management in 
that family in the first instance, and we 
ueed not refer to Butler's "Analogy" to 
know what evil efCects proceed from bad 
causes. 

Their unruly boys grew up rude and 
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ragged to tease the untidy girl ; you may 
see them sometimes driving her down the 
steep garden, and she, being light of foot, 
will climb a tree or scale a wall to be out 
of their way. O they are a wild set ! — 
in the mean time, probably, you would 
find the poor mother quite lifted above all 
terrestrial concerns, practising her hus- 
band's last new tune ; and she would be as 
pleased to see you, and welcome you as 
kindly in the midst of her littered kitchen, 
as if her room were as orderly and as re- 
spectable as it once might have been ; and 
she would seem more sorry that the 
'window is shattered, because possibly it 
may inconvenience you, during the few 
minutes of your stay, than because the 
wind and rain often beat in ; and neither 
she nor her husband, who live there al- 
ways, are by any means strong enough 
to bear such hardships. But I should 
be ungrateful indeed if I stopped here, or 
failed to acknowledge the unvarying and 
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[ earnest aflfection expressed toward us by 
Ithese poor people. The readiness with 
|which their services have been tendered 
) us — the interest they have taken in our 
loncerns — their pleasure in our happiness, 
and their sympathy in our sorrow. There 
are others beside Lizzy, indeed, who send 
us their earliest ripe strawberries ; more, 
who welcome us to the warmest seat by 
the hearth in winter, and to a rest in the 
shade in summer, and press us with an 
earnestneaa not always to be refused, to 
partake of their scanty fare. Many con- 
gratulate us when we prosper — none more 
sincerely than Lizzy ; many prayers were 
■ offered for us when we were in trouble, 
Pbut not one more fervent than hers : and 
if we went away, there is not one who 
would regret us more. 

But the old man on the second form is 

quite a contrast in appearance to my man 

of genius. Is not old Jacob a very re- 

^^ectable looking personage 1 His neatly 
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brushed coat is a little old-fashioned as to 
the cut to be sure, but whole and bright ; 
and his dark green and brown striped 
waistcoat, looking so warm and comfort- 
able, is open to show another of a lighter 
colour quite as good underneath, and to 
allow a glance at his large heart-shaped 
steel brooch, pinned on the clean neck- 
cloth to the clean shirt. He has a sensi- 
ble, pleasant look ; and with so many ad- 
vantages of outward appearance, it would 
indeed be wonderful if old Jacob was not 
looked on as a person of some conse- 
quence — especially as he wears that crown 
of glory, "the hoary bead found in the 

■ way of righteousness," for which even the 
levellers of this restless day must feel 
some natural respect. And he is a very 
good old man, worthy of regard, and really 

I humble I doubt not, yet I think he feels 
his importance. Did you observe the 
patronizing nod with which he greeted the 
lady teachers as he came in, and do you 
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hear now, whilst every one else is listening 
in silent attention, his audible remarks — 
" True, very true !" — and his triumphant 
tone of exultation in whatever strikes him, 
as particularly sound reasoning, or ready 
speaking in his young pastor's exposition. 
Sound doctrine, happily, he rejoices to 
own it all. 

But the little company are rising to 
depart, and you and I will depart too. 
If the glance we have had to night at the 
circumstances and characters of some of 
our pupils should have increased the de- 
sire we feel to benefit them, it will be well 
— we shall not then have to regret, that 
for once, when others were listening, you 
and I were only looking on. 

Dec. 30, 1830. 



A WALK ON A WET DAY. 



— " How many a cause without a name. 
Will from our spirits hide the blame. 
When, thinking of ourselves, we cease 
To think upon another's peace \" 

Wilson. 



" How much better to walk out than to 
stay at home, even on such a day as this !" 
said my dear companion, as we climbed 
the wet and slippery hilly field on our 
way home. Much better ! there we might 
have been sitting now chilly and comfort- 
less over the fire, shivering whenever the 
door was opened, and thinking the day 
even more gloomy and stormy than it is. 

But now we have paid two or three in- 
teresting visits, we have admired the irre- 
gularity of the broken ground on the 
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steep sides of the lane, the wintry tints of 
the deep moss, and the withered oak 
leaves, and the ever green broom and ivy. 
We have stopped at " the house that Jack 
built" — that low hut reared against the 
ruined glass-factory ; by which contrivance 
Jack, saving himself the trouble of build- 
ing a back and side wall to his mansion, 
soon reared up the other aide and the low 
front, and laid on the rafters and tiles. 1 
need not say how many of the latter, we 
may guess to have been procured from the 
ruin. Jack, I suppose, thought that of 
little consequence, as their situation was 
but slightly altered, and they were of no 
ise either to man or beast where they 
ifltood. The sin and shame he would have 
thought consisted in letting such good 
things be wasted. Well, I am not his 
conscience keeper — I make no inquiries — 
at any rate I admire his ingenuity, 

" And did Jack do all this himself?" 
isaid I to his wife. "Jack and /," she 
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answered, a little offended. " I did the 
work of a mason — I worked as hard as any 
horse." Whether all masons work as 
hard as horses, I leave those to settle who 
have had such gentlemen's long bills to 
pay : and I go on to the rest of their ter- 
ritories. Besides their own dwelling, he 
and his wife have built a stable of equally 
large dimensions for his steeds, those three 
poor asses that you see taking right of 
common on the broken and steep hank 
above their home. He has also fenced in 
two diminutive and oddly shaped pieces 
of garden, which he would willingly make 
larger at the expense of the public; but 
as this lane is a church path, he is not 

I permitted. He has planted a vine against 
one side of his hut, and its long untrained 
branches hang straggling on the low roof, 
and contend with the small purple leaves 
of the ivy for its place on the ruin above. 
In the little garden also, there are beautiful 
double holly-oaks, delicate lemon colour, 
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and pink, and deep purple, which every year 
excite our admiration; and there are rue, 
and peppermint, and thyme, and spear- 
mint, and lavender, and *'featherfew" as 
Joyce calls it, as fine an herb, she says, 
as any "canny mile." 

For Joyce is an herb woman. how 
difi'erent from the splendidly robed and 
sylph-like form, that one may fancy in 
connexion with that name — the high-bom 
lady, whose honour it is to move in the 
u;orgeous procession, strewing the king's 
way on the day of his coronation with pre- 
cious exotics. How very different Joyce 
looked to-day, as we saw her broad square 
figure seated on a low stool, just within- 
side the door of the hut, sorting the heaps 
of herbs, wild and cultivated, that she has 
been collecting for to-morow's market. 
It was worth while to have taken the 
walk, if it had been only for the sake of 
learning the names of some hitherto un- 
xiown weeds ; for it is under Joyce, and 
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such as Joyce, that I study. It is amusing 
to hear her names ; you can generally give 
a pretty fair guess at the real wordj and 
consult the dictionary for the right ortho- 
graphy on your return home — then in a 
low mysterious tone she will add their 
medicinal uses, such as you may meet with 
in Culpepper's " Herbal," which by the 
way I once borrowed, when I was a child, 
from our clerk's wife. O ! if half that 
Culpepper and Joyce say were true, it 
would be a ruinous day for the doctors. 
Jack and Joyce are a singular couple. 
Jack so gaunt and tall and spare, and 
Joyce so broad and square. Jack, cer- 
tainly, has the advantage in person, and I 
think his wife is rather proud of him ; for 
though when he is ill, and we ask after 
him, her reply is, that he is " Piteous or- 
dinary," I do not think she intends the 
words to be taken in its literal meaning. 
I dare say she thinks us wanting in proper 
respect, in following the phraseology of 
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the people round about and calliag her 
lord and master, "Jack ;" she always 
styles LiiQ, herself, " Our John !" and she 
is very fond of exhibiting her marriage 
certificate, which she keeps carefully 
rolled up in a nutmeg-grater. 

The hut is certainly high enough for 
Joyce, but I am almost sure that Jack can- 
not stand upright in it, except it may be 
at the furthest side, and that is almost 
entirely occupied by the bed. I never 
saw him make the attempt ; his rules of 
politeness not rendering it at all necessary 
for him to rise when we enter. His deep, 
grufi', " Come in if you please," is the 
only welcome we ever expect ; but after 
we have been there a little, and talked or 
read, I have observed that for the time he 
softens — then it is, "Now you make free 
at any time, if you please ; you are wel- 
come to my house any day." But by the 
time we pass next, the stern collier is his 
hard " self again." Yet tbe gruff " Come 
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in !" is, I am sure, always intended as an 
invitation, and an invitation he wishes to 
be accepted. Joyce is, on the contrary, 
always good himioured, and in a bustle — 
always offers us her own chair, and presses 
us, hot or cold, to come " nigher the fire." 
She is not half so attentive to the read- 
ing as her husband, yet loves the readers 
much better; and to-day there was real 
feeling in her tone, when, on our way back, 
we said, "We are going home, now;" she 
answered, " God bless ye, wherever you 
go!" 

And now stop a moment, dear reader, 
and notice the date of my chapter. It is 
January 1831. Now I am copying this on 
16th January 1832, and I have been to 
pay a visit to poor Jack to-day. And O 
how gradually, but how very much he is 
altered. I could not in justice leave you 
with the impression, that he is rough and 
stern. O ! he is now so gentle — so very 
desirous of our visits. The tears stream 
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aown his pale checks when we read to 
him, or speak of the love of his dying 
Saviour, and yet more, when he himself 
speaks of his former sins. He is very ill 
— dying in a decline — but O what hope 
— what satisfaction we have in visiting 
him ! " A broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise !" 

One particular more I ought to mention- 
Jack and Joyce never ask for any thing. 
They have no hungry children, to be sure, 
but they know well what want is them- 
selves. "The other day," said Jack, but 
he did not say it in a way of complaint, 
" we had not a bit of bread in the cup- 
board, nor a bit of coal for the fire, nor 
a mouthful of hay for the poor neddy, nor 
a penny piece to buy none !" They are 
ill often ; now indeed Jack is always ill ; 
and a little broth or a morsel of meat 
. might be thought a necessary ; but though 
they seldom have it, they never complain 
f wanting it. They are grateful beyond 
c2 
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the expression of gratitude for the little 
that from time to time is done for them ; 
hut like a great many beside, I might say 
— indeed, I think it the general character of 
our people, there is a patient, 1 had almost 
written — a magnanimous silence in the en- 
durance of hardships which greatly com- 
mands my respect. You smile, my dear 
reader, and it seems to me an incredulous 
smile. You know something of my coun- 
try people, for the surly collier who serves 
you with coal is from our hills ; and he 
has been uncivilly earnest for his full 
price ; or the market-woman, whom you 
employed to carry home your laden basket 
last Saturday, as she saw the well-selected 
luxuries taken out one after another, 
pressed you somewhat too importunately 
for an additional penny. Forgive them ! 
thev do endure hardshir 



for I ! 



iipso 



b youli 



well assured, had the 



poor collier told you of his wife's long ill- 
ness, and his children's want of bread, 
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■ou would not have hesitated one moment 
to comply with his reasonable demand : 
and if your market-woman had not objected 
to complain, she would have told you, and 
you are much too kind, I am sure, not to 
have listened — that yours was the first 
payment she has received to-day — that her 
husband has done no work all this long 
frost^ and that her poor little children, 
bare-footed and ill-clothed, were crying 
this morning' for cold, and her heart ached 
to hear them. Forgive them ! it is all 
true : to those who know little of them, 
they may appear over-reaching and dis- 
contented; we dwell among them, and 
know them to be enduring and grateful. 

But the greatest pleasure of our walk 
was the visit to lame Myles. 

There are some people born with ami- 
able manners, and Myles is one of them. 
He could never have been other than civil 
and agreeable, but it is religion that has' 
made him so gentle and so patient; reli- 
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gioQ that has quickened his perceptions, 
and exalted his ideas, and refined bis 



He was sitting by the fire in the same 
spot in which we always find him, his 
crutches in the corner at his side; and his 
bible, in which he is too weak to read for 
more than a few minutes at a time, lying 
on the table. We found him, as we too 
often do, paler than his natural paleness, 
and very faint from hunger; for his wife 
was not returned from town, and the 
children had taken the last bit of bread to 
school for their dinners. 

The youngest boy was restlessly walk- 
ing about the room, rummaging in the 
cupboard under the dresser, for a potatoe 
to roast, and cried because he could not 
find one. His father apologized for him : 
" I really am very sorry, ma'am," said he, 
" that he should be so troublesome ; he is 
a good boy generally, but he must be 
hungry now; that is what makes him so 
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restless : very hungry he is I am sure; he 
had but a little bit at seven this morning, 
and I have not any to give him till his 
mother comes home, I hope you'll please to 
excuse him." Poor little boy) his peevish- 
ness was indeed excusable. He is a dear, 
fine child, with mdd, black eyes, and curl- 
ing brown hair : it is wonderful, through 
what hardships (for "want can quench 
the eye's bright grace") some children 
maintain their claim to beauty. It is a 
worthless thing, we know — we are told so 
constantly — "a fading flower," that is 
written in every copybook — " vain," so 
even the word of God calls it; and yet 
what a lovely thing beauty is, and whe- 
ther we own the weakness or not, how we 
all love it ! All Myles's children are very 
pretty, most of them even prettier than 
this little one; yet I recollect he excited 
my admiration one day last summer, when 
1 found him asleep on the sunny bank a 
few yards from the door. The daisies that 
he had gathered had fallen from his re- 
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kxed hold, as one hand was thrown over 
liis head to shade his face from the light. 
One longed to see a sketch made of him ; 
what a simple, graceful thing, it would 
have been ! One would not have had him 
moved for the world. But the father had 
either more regard than I for hi.s boy's 
safety, or less love of the picturesque. 
"He looks very pretty," said I, "asleep 
on the bank." " I dare say he does, 
ma'am," he answered quietly, "but I'd 
sooner he was lying on the bed j" and 
forthwith he sent Annie to waken her bro- 
ther. I thought it was a great pity. 
Little Tom was not then the youngest. 
There was a baby — as sweet a little flower 
as ever blossomed amongst the thorns of 
poverty. Its young nurse, Annie, took 
great care of it, in the daily absence of its 
mother, and the infant did her credit. 
The poor sickly father might perhaps, 
sometimes, look with a sigh on the sixth 
helpless one, for the supply of whose 
wants he could make no exertion : but the 
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mother joyed in her darlino;; and lier 
weary pace quickened after her long day's 
toil, at thought of her baby. I was there 
one day, when the little one looked lovelier 
than ever. It had begun to take notice ; 
I smiled at it, and it smiled at me again. 
We were there some time, and it was 
quiet all the time we were reading; and 
before we went, we praised little Annie 
for keeping it so neat. It was but on the 
fourth day afterwards, and we came again ; 
the baby was yet quieter and cleaner. 
The little one was dead. She was dressed 
in her best cap and snowy robe, and laid 
on the table covered with a spotless white 
sheet. ' One blast, only one, had swept 
over the frail flower, and it was gone ! 
I'^ho weeps over such scattered blossoms ? 



Like buda rent off before the blast 

On the cold ground they lie ; 
They ahall be flowers — in God's bright bowers. 

Where never storm sweeps by. 

c 5 
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O! the mother grieved for her. She wept 
over her as if her heart would break. " I 
have known great trouble before," she said, 
"but O! this is the greatest. It is so 
hard to lose a baby out of one's bosom." 
It was but natural passion. "Can a 
mother forget her sucking child ?" " Yes !'" 
answers the word of truth, " she may for- 
get !" Then blessed are they who claim 
an interest in that love which adds, " yet 
I will not forget thee ! '" I comforted her 
with such common-place considerations as 
her extreme agitation gave me room to 
suggest. " You are sure that she is safe 
now;" said I, "if she had lived to grow 
up, you don't know what trouble she 
might have caused you. Now you are 
sure the last trouble with her is over." 
"It will be," she answered sadly, "when 
we have laid her in her grave :" and then 
I understood that one part at least of their 
trouble arose from their extreme poverty. 
They had not one shilling towards buying 
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her : 



the coffin, and she bad been all the morn- 
ing' trying to make up her mind to take 
her Sunday's gown to pawn. It was the 
inly thing she had worth takings, and she 
never yet known the disgrace ol' 
pawning; besides she was very desirous 
to keep a decent dress in which to appear 
,at church on Sundays ; but must give it 
ip now. Ah ! she would have given more 
.an that to have kept her darling with 
her. Are the poor sometimes accused of 
being hard-hearted ? 

It is not wonderful, that with so much 
to bear, their feelings should become 
callous. It is well, perhaps, if, in some 
measure, it should be so ; at any rate it 
does not become those to reproach them, 
who when trouble comes almost faint under 
it, though they have nothing to do, but to 
close their windows, and sit down in the 
quiet gloom to nurse their grief. It 
would be better, perhaps, to consider what 
.effect, strong, and painful, and unrequited 
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exertion, made at such a time, would have 
on their own minds. But it was Anna's 
time of trouble, and she and her husband 
know well who is a present help at such 
a time. Such they proved him then. 
Friends unexpectedly provided for them, 
lent them the money so sadly needed ; 
and in the midst of their succeeding po- 
verty, it was regularly and faithfully paid. 
They are indeed very poor : Myles has 
been ill for six years, and since he broke 
his leg two years ago, has not earned one 
day's wages. His wife exerts herself 
beyond her strength. " The man that help- 
ed her up with her basket this morning," 
said Myles once to me, "said it was a 
shame a woman should carry such a bur- 
den !" Poor fellow ! the blood rose to his 
cheek as he added, " It would not be so, 
if I had strength to help it." But poor 
Anna!s greatest distress with regard to 
her labour, except indeed when she has 
made herself really ill by violent exertion. 
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^s not that she does too much, but that 
she can find so little to do. They have 
a pretty little sunny garden on the hill 
side, above the house where 1 see the 
earliest primroses ; but pretty as it looks, 
it is so parched and stony a spot, that 
with all their care, it produces no supply 
for the market. Anna is often oblig;ed to 
borrow the money necessary to fill her 
basket, in the morning before she leaves 
home, and after having discharged her 
debt, her earnings, even on a prosperous 
day, when she has been up early, and 
travelled far, and that perhaps in incle- 
ment weather, seldom amount to more 
than eight-pence or nine-pence. Then 
there is the scanty parish allowancCj and 
the low wages of the young boy ; alto- 
gether so few shillings, that one can hardly 
telp saying, "What are they among so 
many ?" But the question brings its own 
answer with it, reminding one of Him who 
.once had compassion on the multitude 
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that had nothing to eat, and who, being 
the same yesterday, to day, and for ever, 
will not now send his followers away fast- 
ing. There may be a great company, 
and "only five loaves, and those barley — 
two fishes, and those little ones." Yet if 
he take and bless the provision, they shall 
all eat and be satisfied. So I always think 
when I see Myles's decent children come 
into the schoolroom on a Sunday morn- 
ing. The boy's pinafore is of the coarsest, 
and little Martha's blue gingham frock 
something of the shortest; and her nan- 
keen spencer, faded almost white, is very 
scanty, and her small bonnet of the same 
material, bent out of shape ; or rather 
into a variety of shapes, by so frequent 
washing, scarcely shades the handsome 
childish face. 

But the straight auburn hair is so nice- 
ly cut, and brushed so neatly over the 
smooth brow, there is such a clean, whole- 
some, healthy look in all the children, 
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such a gentle expression in the dark eyes, 
and their voices and tones are so sweet, 
and their words so proper ; that if It were 
only fancy, it would be one worth nourish- 
ing, — there is a blessing on them. It is 
not fancy — the word of truth has pro- 
mised, " the seed of the righteous shall 
be blessed!" In such belief, then, we 
cheerfully take leave of them, though this 
hard winter, in which we have seen so 
much want borne so patiently, is not yet 
■over : and though since I begun my story, 
I find that the eldest son is come home 
from his place ill, and the two young boys 
have the measles, and that pleasant, civil 
child Annie, her mother's right hand, is 
Tery poorly too. It is a sad house indeed ! 
Yet Myles's calm smile of peace is enough 
to set any one's heart at rest, and the hum- 
ble and steady tone in which he expresses 
himself: " The Lord has kept me through 
many trials, and I am assured he will keep 
me, until I am fit to appear in his pre- 
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sence." And then with tears in his eyes, he 
adds, " and I have a hope and a firm trust 
that I shall be fit when he calls me out ol" 
time into eternity, not in my own righte- 
ousness, for I am a sinner; but clothed 
in the righteousness of Jesus Christ, my 
hope and my salvation !" In such belief 
and hope, then, we may cheerfully leave 
him in his troubles. Patience — and may 
the writer and the reader willino;ly ap- 
ply the sentence to themselves — patience 
must have her perfect work ! There 
is a land where none shall say, I am 
sick — to that land of health our feeble 
friend is hastening, A land where there 
shall be no more sorrow, nor crying ; can 
we wish the entrance of this child of 
affliction should be long delayed ? There 
they shall hunger no move — neither thirst 
any more ! Happy Myles ! not vainly 
did the Saviour say, "Blessed are ye 
poor, for yours is the kingdom of heaven!" 
Here are some lines written in remem- 
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brance of the pretty baby ; perhaps they 
may amuse you after so much prose. 

THE COTTAGER'S CHILD. 

From thy little cell of clay. 
Spirit, rise, and fly away. 
In this world of want and pain 
Thou shalt ne'er know grief again ! 
Tears are in thy mother's eye. 
Child ! thy fount of tears is dry ; 
Sighs disturb thy father's bi*east. 
Favoured one, but thou shalt rest. 
Long thy brother from his side 
Thee shall miss at even tide ; 
Greeting him at set of sun 
When his daily toil is done — 
Vacant place and parting's woe. 
Baby, thou shalt never know. 

Taken in thy spring-tide charms 

From thy little sister's aims — 

She with memory sad and sweet, 

Oft thy faded robes shall greet. 

And renew at fancy's call 

All thy sports, thy graces all ; 

Then whilst mingling thoughts shall crowd. 

Bend the young head, and weep aloud. 
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They may weep ; where iliou alialt go 
Passion's tempest dares uoi blow ; 
Sorrow's daik wings do not hover. 
Death — ^no form of grace shall cover. 
Steal, then, from thy mother's breast 
To a home of deeper real ; 
Cease around thy sire to cling^ — 
To a mightier Father spring ! 
Thy young brothers ask thy stay, 
Angels wait thee ! soar awav '■ 
Since thy blest baptismal hour 
They have watch'd m love and power — 
Now in love they hid thee come ! 
Aod ia power they guard thee home ! 

Flowers we will gather, as is meet, 
For thy small grave, fresh and sweet. 
Violets fair, and asphodel 
Of spring's first coming feet that tell. 
And cuckoo flowers, and daisies wild. 
Fit emblems for the cotter's child ; 
Early, they like thee shall fade 
On the turf where thou art laid, 
And with spring's returning skies. 
Beautiful, like thee shall rise. 
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Now with footslep soft and slow, 
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Rest — thy pleasant journey's ended 
Ere the morning's sun ascended — 
Ere the toil of husy day. 
Thee thy Master call'd away — 
Giving thee just time to tell, 
Christ loves little children well." 

January^ 1831. 



ONE HALF HOUR TO POETRY. 



The pillared arches were over their head 
And heneath theu* feet were the bones of the dead. 

Sir W. Scott. 



We had been all the morning long in the 
busy city, shopping and paying visits — 
pushed and pushing — and jostled and 
crowded ; here forced oiF the pavement 
by men carrying heavy burdens; then 
drawing ourselves into the smallest possi- 
ble compass, in fear of a chimney-sweep 
and his brushes ; running over a crossing 
in peril of being ourselves run over by the 
prancing steeds of some chariot; and again 
hurrying away from the stunning of some 
dinning iron dray. I thought many times, 
that bustling morning, of the moss under 
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our acacia tree. You turned through an 

iron gate down an entry into which I had 

never been before. But I knew if you 

summoned me to follow, it must be for 

some pleasant purpose— for from whom can 

I expect gratifications if not from you, who 

have always been so very kind? You, my 

childhood's earliest companion, with whom 

[ used to play hide and seek, before either 

»f us could speak plain— you with whom 

I have strung the fallen jessamine flowers 

l^n the fine blades of grass, and made 

aisy chains ; and with whom in later 

^mes, I delighted in Saturday's long, plea- 

lant walks, when that looked for day at 

ist brought you home from school. O ! 

she tears come into my eyes when I think 

' all your kindness, your constant and 

teady kindness, both in happy and sad 

and perhaps those remembrances 

l)ielped to make the half hour of which 1 

■am about to write, one of so deep interest. 

■There are strong ties in this world, but I 
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doubt whether any much stronger than 
that which hinds us together. As yet I 
have known few pleasures which you did 
not help to procure— certainly none which 
your presence did not heighten. I fol- 
lowed you down the silent entry, and 
through a low gothic door, and stood at 
your side in an antique and beautiful room 
— a room so beautiful, that I should vainly 
endeavour to describe it, and of antiquity 
whose deep interest I feel, but whose his- 
tory I cannot trace. The records of old 
times doubtless have mentioned it, for the 
mightiest of their day laid its foundation 
stone, and hands of the most cunning work- 
men were employed in rearing it : but if 
my ignorance prevented my entering with 
the pleasure which an antiquary or an ar- 
chitect would have done into a considera- 
tion of its age and style, they could not 
have experienced a deeper or more delight- 
ed feeling than mine; the sudden change 
from the living, crowding, troublesome 
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world, to the stillness of that beautiful 
oratory. O if one could live there ! 

From the coloured arch of the lofty win- 
dow, and the curious coats of arms on the 
ceiling-, to where the stained light stream- 
ed on the tessellated pavement, there was 
nothing we could wish altered— nothing 
but what suited the poetical tone of feel- 
ing which that sudden change had in- 
duced. Yet I knew not where we were — 
to some religious purpose doubtless the 
small and beautiful apartment had been 
consecrated — for the eastern side of the 
room was elevated as if an altar had been 
once erected there, for the celebration of 
the holiest rite of the Christian religion, 
and there was a small font for the recep- 
tion of holy water, and the richly orna- 
mented niches still showed where the 
guardian saints had stood. As Protestants 
we could not remember the anxiety with 
which the pious founders — and such chari- 
I ty may well suppose thera — looked to those 
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helpless beings for help in their last ex- 
tremity, without a prayer that our purer 
faith, and our surer trust, may produce as 
evident though not as splendid fruits in us. 
Was that hidden chamber a confessional ? 
We could not look around us without a 
sigh of sympathy for the wounded hearts 
that had brought their burdens there. O, 
what whispered tales of agony and shame 
had been breathed there ! What records of 
terror and jealousy and guilt must the 
listener at that confessional have heard. 

But " as in water face answereth to face, 
so the heart of man to man," and those 
who have most deeply studied their own 
hearts can most surely guess the confes- 
sions of the honest penitent. Happy days ! 
in which we may turn with full confidence 
of being accepted, for the sake of our one 
Mediator, by Him who willeth not the 
death of a sinner, though from him, the 
dark secrets of no heart are hid. Happy 
penitents ! who trust in the full, perfect 
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and sufficient sacrifice once offered for 
them, aod bring all their load of guilt to 
the foot of the cross, well satisfied with 
his absolution who blotteth out transgres- 
sion, and will not remember our sin. 

But there was a place of yet nearer in- 
terest to us. We came on to a chapel de- 
dicated to the worship of God according 
to the rites of our own simple and scrip- 
tural worship. It had been lately put into 
perfect repair. The new ornaments beau- 
tifully corresponded to the ancient decora- 
tion. " They that hewed timber afore out 
of the thick trees, have indeed known to 
bring it to an excellent work." I trust in 
God the time shall never come, though 
such threatenings have been heard, when 
we shall add, " Now they break down the 
carved work thereof with axes and ham- 
mers." There are those even now who 
*' say in their hearts, Let us destroy them 
together those who long to burn up the 
Rouses of God in our land. O God, 
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how Jong shall the adversan- reproach ? 
shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for 
ever ?" 

All ! that toucbJDg 74th Psalm, haw, 
with a little alteration, we may apply it to 
the troubled state of our own Jerusalem in 
these troublesome times ! Yet it is a com- 
fort to see beautiful new churches still 
daring to be built, and yet more beautiful 
old ones yet venturing' to be repaired. We 
will take courage, and believe that God in 
his mercy will permit us to see peace upon 
Israel in our days, and to find shelter in 
our time under the shadow of his altar. 
Such thoughts came to us with the silence 
and the sunshine of that holiest spot, as we 
stood looking at the ancient tracery which 
had been for many years concealed, and 
which accident had not very long since 
discovered. We were standing by the 
east window near the communion table. 
I do not envy their feelings to whom every 
place isalike. God is indeed everywhere 
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present, and yet Peter and John, to whom 
a private chamber had been hallowed by 
the visible presence of their Lord, felt plea- 
sure, we may believe, in entering together 
the beautiful gate of the temple where 
their fathers had worshipped. For my 
own part, setting the duty of public prayer 
out of the question, I know no more plea- 
sure equal to that of being in a beautiful 
church. In going up the altar-steps there 
is to me a feeling like being nearer heaven : 
and then I could always long to be alone ; 
as if, there, in the more immediate pre- 
sence of God, I might the better renew all 
my sacramental vows, and come from there 
with a lighter heart, as if, like Christian 
in the Pilgrim's Progress, my burden of sin 
and sorrow had fallen from my shoulder 
at the foot of the cross. But I forget ray- 
self: what would the judicious writer of 
the natural history of enthusiasm say to 
all this? This much I think he would 
permit me to feel ; if whilst we say, "How 
d2 
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amiable are thy ' earthly' tabernacles, O 
Lord !" our souls are drawn with more ar- 
dent desire to add, " My soul longeth, 
yea, even panteth for the courts, the upper 
courts of my Lord ; my heart and my flesh 
cry out for the living God !" 

We went on to the twilight gloom of 
another aisle. The light was admitted 
through a dim window, and only partially 
discovered to us, that we stood in the 
midst of a mighty company. There 
they were, the warlike and the wise— the 
stoled priest, and the mailed warrior : 
"one event had happened to them all." 
There lay the gallant crusader on his 
stately altar tomb, arrayed in helmet and 
hauberk, and his hand on the crossed hilt 
of his good sword. There he was laid 
■with chant and requiem, and the hand of 
decay did its work speedily on the mortal 
form beneath — but very slowly, though as 
surely, on the sculptured semblance above. 
For there, the dale and name perfect, and 
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every small chain in the curious armour 
iindefaced, is the reclining figure still. 
There, as if the solemn sound soothed him 
to his repose, he lay when matins were 
chanted every day for his soul's health — 
and yet, when the burning plague swept 
through the city, and, entering even into 
this consecrated sanctuary, carried off so 
many of the devoted dwellers here, that 
there was not one left of age to officiate as 
priest — there, in that silent hour of deso- 
lation, slept the knight well. Then came 
wars and tumults: other tombs were dis- 
mantled ; other sculptured figures broken 
to pieces; edifices, as fair, razed to the 
dust, and the thunder of the cannon caused 
this quiet aisle to shake; but the chief- 
tain lay still in his deep rest; and there, 
the curious eye has been bent on him; the 
careless hand has been rudely laid on him, 
but the miglity man has been reckless of 
the insult for these six hundred years. But 
our half hour was passing on. Westopped 
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before another tomb that we should have 
called old, if we had not been so long pon- 
dering over one so much older. We might 
have been tempted to smile at the quaint 
and tasteless device of that monument, but 
the tale which it recorded was one that 
might well suppress a smile. There lies 
buried the son and heir — the last heir of 
his father's house. Tlie young, the beau- 
tiful perhaps, the cherished, the well- 
beloved, taken away, " being in the ele- 
venth year of his age," Then what a 
voice of joy was hushed in his father's 
halls — what a light foot passed from his 
mother's garden walks — how his little sis- 
ters missed him in their hours of play ! 
But his favourite dog soon ceased to watch 
. for him with almost human anxiety. His 
young sisters grew up with their own 
hopes and cares, which soon blotted out 
the remembrance of their playfellow. 
But his father and mother never, never 
forgot him. Their love caused the costly 
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tomb to be erected, and that it is what we 
now consider tasteless, must be laid to the 
fault of the age in which it was reared. 
The simple inscription came warm from 
the heart, and therefore reaches the heart 
of the reader. No one can leave that 
aisle and forget, that there lies a young 
heir — the last heir of his father's house — 
cut down like a budding lily, " being in 
the eleventh year of his age." There were 
many more monuments, among which we 
would have gladly lingered, but only a 
few minutes of our half hour remained. 
^here was one to the " Ladye Margarite 
the Pearie," with its quaint verses and its 
extraordinary flattery. Surely it is very bad 
taste to load monuments to the dead with 
praise which makes you doubt how the 
living could have deserved it ; and yet the 
lady might have been very lovely, and we 
will not doubt was so ; and then, she died 
in the flower of her youth, just when her 
first child, perhaps, had learned to lisp 
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her name, and needed all the care that 
only mothers know how to bestow. They 
were sincere mourners, doubtless, who 
stood round the grave where we are now 
standing ; but the tears are long since dry 
■ — the throbbing of those wounded hearts 
is still. Her lord was laid beside her two 
hundred years ago. We turned to go 
away. Yet once more, as we looked on 
that mighty company, a strange overpower- 
ing feeling of awe impressed us. We stood 
amongst the silent dead indeed — but " all 
live unto God" — and we felt that there was 
nothing wanting but one blast of the 
archangel's trumpet, 

" To call the sleejiers around us to rise !" 

And even now, how much nearer the 
spirits of these departed may be to us, 
than we know ! It was an awful feeling ! 
It seemed irreverent to speak aloud. I can 
well understand how stories of visions and 
apparitions may have arisen amongst the 
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dwellers in monasteries, in some cases, 
without any intention to deceive. Myself 
not at all superstitious, I can well un- 
derstand to what a feverish state of ex- 
citement the imagination may be quicken- 
ed in such scenes. There is something in 
them, to me, beyond expression impressive; 
and that perhaps is the reason why, though 
I have seen so few ef them, such are so 
very often presented to me in my dreams. 
Then, only suppose one to fall asleep — 
as we read old Wulstan, the last Saxon 
bishop, was accustomed to do — in such a 
place as this ; what solemn feelings of 
terror, and awe, and devotion — what vi- 
sions would attend one's awaking ! 1 re- 
collect my own impression once after a 
dream — a dream so striking, that I put it 
into verse, and as it may serve to illus- 
trate my meaning, I introduce it here. 

I dream 'd I was ulone— through the fair aisle 
No lingering woraliippev remained to pray — 
And, lightening up the lofty Gothic pile. 
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The western sunlight cast his reddest ray. 
In gorgeous colours sunk ihe summer day. 
Hushed was the hallowed tone of praise and prayer — 
More lovely grew the quiet evening's smile. 
And all in heaven was bright — on earth was fair. 
Gay life was all without — the dead and I were there. 

I lingered till the trembling twilight shed 
Her doubtful shadows o'er the altar's pale — 
From the bright pane the deep reflection fled, 
Tl»t fretted banners flapp'd in the chill gale — 
The night-bird past the tower, on flagging sail, 
I laid me down on an old tomb to rest, 
A tomb with quaint device, and ^scutcheon spread ; 
Sunk with the scenes of varied day opprest — 
Fearless, 'neath that high roof the only living guest ! 

Then, in the visions of the silent night. 
Just, as when deep sleep falleth upon men 
I saw a fonn of majesty and might 
(And yet I cannot tell thee, where nor when, 
But my eye fix'd, and my heart panted tlicii) 
In mist above me — yet I felt not fear — 
All indistinct, by its *' excess of light :" 
I may not outline how it did appear. 
One thought was on my heart — that God was near ! 

Though as I gaz'd, by its own brightness dim — 
All undefined — though altogether fair; 
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Yet, by the hand, I knew it to be Him, 

The Crucified ! the God who answereth prayer — 

And I n^joiced to feel that He was there : 

His look was love : I know not if he spoke ; 

But with Him, my heart held deep communing : 

O'er my own grief his love like sunshine broke — 

I knew his right-hand held me — and I woke ! 

Our half hour was gone. We looked one 
moment more on the shadowed monu- 
ments. We passed under the richly orna- 
mented gateway, into the sunshine that 
streamed down the brilliant windows of 
the beautified chapel. We paused a mo- 
ment in the silent confessional — spoke not 
as we left the narrow entry — the iron gate 
closed behind us, and we were in the bu^sy, 
living world again. 
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Come ! linger in our garden bower 

A little while with me. 
As closes the gum-cistus flower. 

And homeward flies the bee. 
I have a true, sad tale to tell 
And you shall pause and listen well ! 



I have been reading Clarendon's His- 
tory of the rebellion, and my mind has 
been naturally led, from the distresses of 
a royal household, to consider the blessing 
of living in quiet, though ever so lowly 
retirement. I have turned from the mis- 
guided faction of those times, and from 
the people's wild shout, " Justice ! Jus- 
tice ! Execution ! Execution !" thankful that 
the insignificance of our parish — I hardly 
dare hope it is any thing better — prevents 
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us from troubling ourselves to join to-day's 
eager cry for a reform, which, after all, 
may prove no reformation. And here, I 
must express my gratitude to that God 
who has preserved us all through this 
fearful winter— and really it has been such 
in many parts of the k,in2;dom — from every 
appearance of disaffection and outrage. 
I can only express my gratitude and my 
wonder. Why our poor have been so peace- 
able, I cannot tell, except as I know who 
"stiileth the madness of the people." 
They have wanted bread as others have 
l^one, and as yet have used no lawless 
r means, blessed be God ! to procure it. 
Masters, through the pressure of the times, 
have dismissed some of their workmen, 
and have delayed the payment of others, 
and they have borne it patiently. " How 
could he pay my husband ?" said a poor 
(Bickly creature to me, whose every look 
MBxpressed exceeding want ; "how could he 
■pay my husband, when his customers did 
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Dot pay him 1" It has happened very often 
that those who receive parish pay, have 
been sent away without it, because of the 
impossibility of collecting it from one 
week to another, to meet the increasingly 
heavy demand ; and the consequence has 
been, that many have not known at all 
where to seek their next week's living. 

" We can't find fault," said a widow, one 
of the sufferers, " the master would be glad 
to pay us if he could ; and how can we 
blame the poor tilings that used to pay 
their rates, times are so bard for us all ?" 
" Thank God ! " said another, " we nevej' 
trouble the parish; my husband always 
has work," (he earns ten shillings a week, 
and maintains six out of seven children) 
" and when we have a herring with our 
potatoes, we ought to bless God : how 
many poor creatures there are who have 
none !" 

The only expression of disloyalty — that 
is, disloyalty as it used to be — and com- 
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plaint against the powers that be, that I have 
heard this winter, was from a poor match 
seller — akindler, I should fear, of more des- 
tructive fires, than those which he lit by 
profession. I have seldom met with so 
singular a character as he appeared. 
Wretched and beggarly as was his first 
appearance, I felt astonished at the sub- 
dued tone of voice, and the correct fluency 
of expression with which he spoke. He 
said he was a traveller from Liverpool, 
and he went on to animadvert on the evils 
and abuses which he had seen on his way. 
The rich he represented a-s all haughty 
and luxurious ; and the poor as, to a man, 
unmercifully oppressed, and wanting the 
food with which the gentry supplied their 
dogs. Such a state of things, he went on 
to tell us, could not exist long. The time 
was come for the people to exert them- 
selves, — now that things were so bad, they 
must be mended. But it is in vain for me 
to attempt to describe tlie orator's manner. 
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Having never heard any thing of the sort 
before, I was silent with astonishment ; so 
confounded, that I did not answer a word : 
perhaps he flattered himself that I was a 
convert to the fluency of his rhetoric. 

But the young woman in whose clean, 
but shattered cottage, I was sitting, had 
more sense than I. " Master!" answered 
she, and the colour rose as she spoke, 
" times are bad, that's sure enough ; but 
we ought to recollect, that if we have a 
potato, its more than we deserve by ri2:ht; 
and when God afflicts us, it is for our sins, 
and to make us turn to Him ; and if we all 
did that, times would be better ;— that's 
what I think I" Well done ! ray friend 
Fanny ! we should be a more prosperous 
nation I believe, if high and low thought 
on the subject of reform as she did. 

But I begun by telling you, that I have 
been pondering over Clarendon's history 
of the great rebellion, and since you must 
be by this time tired of these scenes in 
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I low life, we will take a glance at a loftier 
station, such an one as may well make us 
turn again cheerfully to our barren hills, 
and our stony lanes, and our unpolished 
people, and bless God and be happy. 

It was OQ the evening of the 28th Ja- 
nuary, 1649, that the Ladye Elizabeth was 
, summoned to attend the King her father ; 
h she had been anxiously expecting, dread- 
I ing, and yet longing for that summons all 
^ day ; yet now when it came, she trembled 
, that she could with difficulty rise to 
& attend the call. But the Princess, though 
L only thirteen years of age, had learnt in 
I fearful school to command her feelings. 
I There was many an hour, when her ex- 
' clamation might have been that of the 
prophet, "Othat mine head were water, 
and mine eyes fountains of tears," when 
the Princess did not dare to weep. So she 
rose quietly ; the blood left her cheek 
indeed, and her lips as white as marble, 
i.as she did so, and again rushed back. 
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swelling the blue veins in her fair temples, 
and flushing the delicate neck and hands 
with an unnatural colour. Again she 
turned deadly pale, and stopped as if she 
could scarcely breathe; but she recovered 
herself, walked on, and said nothing. Who 
cared in those days, that the Ladye Eliza- 
beth's heart was well nigh broken ? She 
held her little brother by the hand, and 
entered her father's prison. I could scarce- 
ly show you a lovelier or a sadder scene. 
The monarch of a mi^jhty land, violently 
thrust down from the throne of his birth- 
right by the craft of a few designing men, 
acting upon the violence of an ignorant 
and turbulent people. Cast from his 
throne did I say, and into a prison ? O the 
Ladye Elizabeth had not mourned thus, if 
that had been all. How joyfully she 
would have spent her life in that dreary 
room with her dear, dear father ! She 
would have asked nothing else, have 
sought no amusement, have requested no 
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gratification. Sunshine and flowers, such 
as the peasant children enjoy in every 
rottage garden, beneath every hawthorn 
hedge, in the green spring time, she would 
have been content never to have seen more ; 
even the pure air, and the light which God 
freely gives to all, she thought she could 
have renounced for ever — too happy if, in 
the absence of all else dear to him, she 
had been permitted to share her father's 
undeserved distress, and to smooth his 
thorny path to a bloodless grave. But so 
it was not to be; and if you had seen her 
then, though the stamp of nature's nobility 
was on her graceful form and beautiful 
forehead — and though the robe which she 
wore was still that which beseemed a 
princess, and the pearls, her mother's last 
gift, worth an Earls ransom ; you would 
indeed, have seen cause in a moment for 
the agony of grief, against which she 
could no longer struggle, as, throwing her- 
self into her fathers arms, she wept aloud, 
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without attempting to utter a word. You 
would have guessed that the scaffold was 
erected, and the axe sharpened that was 
to be dyed in the blood, the sacred blood 
of the king. you would have pitied 
her, you would have understood why her 
father's gentle and soothing tones only 
made her weep the more passionately, be- 
cause she felt she was never after that 
sad evening to hear them more. Can you 
not fancy how, when at last she had com- 
posed herself, she sat gazing at him, 
almost unable to realize her awful con- 
dition — looked at the clear, mild eyes, 
the firm and manly form before her, and 
questioned herself as to the possibility that 
men would really be so iniquitous, so des- 
perately cruel, as to tear her fatlier from 
her? Other griefs, and bitter ones, the 
Ladye Elizabeth, young as she was, had 
known. The troubles of her native land 
had caused her to be separated at different 
times from her mother, her infant sister, 
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and those dear playfellows, her brothers ; 
and she had known what it was to listen 
all day with feverish anxiety for import- 
ant tidings, and at evening to hear worse 
than even her most distressed imagination 
could have conceived. One after another, 
she had been parted from faithful friends; 
one after another, she had seen the sur- 
vivors put on mourning, ever for the 
dearest and the best. But now, all other 
friends seemed of no value, all other 
troubles were nothing. "0 !" thought 
she, as she fixed her eyes on her father, as 
if she desired never more to remove them 
again, " O that they would spare my 
father!" "Will they really murder my 
father?" and the fearful question rung in 
her ears, as if it would stun the voice of 
reason. But her father commanded her 
attention, and she had always obeyed her 
father's command. History has told us in 
a few words, what was the purport of that 
Interesting conference. How the King 
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charged her on her allegiance to him, and 
as she valued his blessing, to forgive her 
enemies — alas ! that a child of her age 
should have any to forgive! It was a 
Christian message, and Charles had grace 
in his last extremity, to set his children 
the noble example. To her ladye mother, 
he sent a message of faithful afl'ection and 
of true love, which had never swerved, 
iind which is stronger than death. To 
her eldest brother, he charged her to pay 
all loyal duty, for he soon would be her 

sovereign lord the king ; and to the Church 
of England — that church of which he died 
a faithful member, and which yearly 
c&mmemorates her royal martyr with a 
mother's love — he bade her continue in 
firm and steady atfection, recommending 
her, with calmness admirable at that time, 
such books as would enlarge her know- 
ledge of its value, and increase her love 
for its ordinances. History has delighted 
to tell us, how composed the King was 
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during; that interview — that last interview 
with his cLildren, until, surprised at the 
passionate answer with which his young 
son replied to his charge, " not to be 
made a king," he for a moment lost his 
self-possession, and burst into tears. It is 
a sad story, and you know it well. But 
history has not told us, it could not tell 
the feelings of the Princess at the moment 
of their separation ; how again and again 
she endeavoured to promise her father a 
faithful attention to his desires, and again 
and again failed ; and when for the last 
moment, she clasped her arms round his 
neck, and thought she had so very much, 
such a world of love to tell, she found no 
word of utterance, but the passionate 
and reiterated cry, " my father ! my 
father !" History drew a veil over the 
Princess during the next melancholy, and 
the next horrible day, and well it might! 
What a murder was perpetrated on the 
hloody scaffold at Whitehall, on the 30th 
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of January, we all know too well. One 
marder the sun has seen of infinitely 
deeper atrocity, and but one. 

It could not be, but that some tear of 
sympathy was shed at a view of that pale 
and troubled countenance, that uncom- 
plaining despair; but sympathy with Eli- 
zabeth Stuart in those days was accounted 
a sin : no human voice comforted her 
when the last fatal news reached her, and 
no human ear heard the orphan's exclama- 
tion, " O that my turn was come !" A few 
months only past, and the desired hour of 
rest came. 

Years past on, and, tired with a tyrant's 
reign, at last the guilty nation returned to 
' its allegiance. History loves the shout 
that rings round the triumphant car, bet- 
ter than the sigh which is breathed over a 
martyrs grave; and it tells us of such a 
shout that day as echoed from Dover clifi' 
to Berwick, and from the Land's End to 
the Orkneys. It tells us of true and loyal 
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hearts thronging to welcome their return- 
ing king, and of the song of the fair and 
lovely, who strewed May flowers on the 
shore where he landed. It tells us of 
broidered banners and of gilded oak 
branches, and in many a page we may 
read glowing and gorgeous descriptions of 
the pomp, the revelry, and the exultation 
with which the people gave a loose to 
their extravagant joy. History may well 
love the sunshine of that day, and the 
sound of that heartfelt shout, and yet I 
wish one sigh had been breathed, and one 
tear shed over the low grave in the Isle of 
Wight, where the young Princess had been 
so long buried — over the grave of the 
gentle, thebeautiful, the heart-broken Ladye 
Elizabeth. But it was no matter. Well 
for her, that, meeting her sainted father so 
soon in heaven, she escaped from those 
evils, which indeed had brought her in 
the early spring of her years to an untimely 
grave ! Well for her, that she did not live 
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to see her country forget its mercies, and 
her brother trample on the laws of his 
father's God ! 

It matters not, since we trust her record 
is in heaven, that earth's memorials say so 
little about her, or that years passed after 
her heart was broken, before any one in- 
quired for the low grave of Elizabeth 
Stuart. 

March 22, 1831. 
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' " Wbat heart could spare 
I To tlie colli cbeerleSs deep 
Ber flown and hope i* but thou art with him there, 
'Pledge of the untir'd ann, and eye that caniiot 

sleep — 
The eye that watches o'er wild ocean's dead, 

Each in his coral cave. 
Fondly, as if the green turf wrapt his head 
_ . Fast by his fatlier's grave." 
■ Keble, 



Is it not a pleasant thing to meet a sailor 
on bis first landing, with his glad step, 
and his beaming face ; carrying all his 
worldly goods slung in a bundle over his 
shoulder, and bearing cautiously in his 
hand the foreign basket that contains 
perhaps some token of remembrance for an 
expecting heart ? He greets every lands- 
E 2 
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man that he meets with a friendly word, 
stranger though he be. He is so happy, 
that he feels kindly to every one — for hap- 
piness is a very good-natured feeling — 
and of all grown men in the world, perhaps 
the newly-landed sailor gives one the best 
idea of exemption from care ; as he leaps 
on shore how little burden he carries ! 
There is pleasure in his heart and his 
eyes — aye ! and in the very waving of his 
blue handkerchief. And then the meet- 
ing — " Please God a week more of this 
wind, and he'll be at home," his mother 
has said week after week ; but the wind 
has shifted often. " I trust they were not 
beating up channel last night," his father 
has thought on many a stormy morning ; 
and his sisters have watched the weather- 
cock and the clouds, and expressed, in va 
rious terms and tones, their anxiety about 
him. Very likely there maybe somebody 
else who never mentions the weather or the 
sailor, and yet who spends more sleepless 
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nights than even his mother, and longs for 
his return more anxiously, ah ! ten times 
more anxiously, than his sisters do. She 
has sown her sweet peas and her lupins 
amongst the knots of hoy's love and marjo- 
ram at the door, with a vague idea, which 
she never whispered to any one, not even 
to herself, that perhaps his sliip may be 
safe in port when they blossom. She has 
trimmed her jessamine; and the French 
beans which she planted are grown half 
way up the bended willow wands that 
form her arbour in the corner of the garden 
hedge. 

" Not," as she thinks to herself, " that 
very likely he will ever come into it again : 
but, he did admire it once." At last he 
has really landed ! His mother has held 
him in her arms, and his father ha.s blessed 
hira — and his sisters, how vociferous and 
how joyful they are ; and that faithful one 
has met him too, how gladly, we cannot 
tell — because, she never told. 
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And then, on Sunday, how pleasant a 
sight it is to see the sailor in the same seat 
which he occupied when he was a fair 
curly-headed child, and to feel that He 
who sitteth above the water floods has once 
more in mercy heard his church's prayer 
for "all who travel by land and by wa- 
ter." O it is a pleasant thing, and a pro- 
fitable thing, to kneel where our fathers 
knelt, and to thank God in the words they 
taught us ! 

It ig a troublesome world, but God has 
given us some moments of deep delight 
and of undescribed rapture. So poor Alice 
Grey thought as she received her husband 
on his arrival from the first voyage which 
he went after their marriage. She thought 
he was looking very well, and he was kin- 
der, and better to her than ever. 

There was but one thing to make her 
heart ache, and that was the thought of 
so soon again parting. The second 
voyage was a perilous one ; and whilst on 
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shore in Jamaica, Tom Grey had the yel- 
low fever, and when yet scarcely re- 
covered, he wrote hia wife a very affection- 
ate but very melancholy letter ; a letter 
with which Alice never parted, but which 
she has since told me, seemed like a token 
of all that was to follow. But the sailor 
forgot his forebodings, and came home in 
good health. "Tom!" said his wife, 
"God has sent you back to me in his 
mercy when I did not expect you, now 
let us make any sacrifice rather than part 
again. She pleaded earnestly, but she 
was too late. The captain had already 
engaged the steady and active young- 
sailor on whom he had much dependauce, 
and Tom's wife knew that he never broke 
his word. " God prosper me this one 
voyage," he answered, " and then I never 
will leave you or your children again." 
His time was very short, but during it 
he made every arrangement that he thought 
could conduce to his wife's comfort. Tiie 
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Japan cabinet, not exactly of a piece with 
the rest of the English cottage furniture, 
which he had brought her, he put up with 
his own hands on the last day he was at 
home; and though Alice has wanted bread 
since, she would never part with that. He 
trimmed the willows at the hatch, and 
dug up her flowerbeds, and whitewashed 
her walls ; but the memorial at which she 
looked oftenest, and afterwards with the 
saddest recollections, was a line that he 
cut at the side of the fire-place, to mark 
the height of his sweet little girl. "God 
bless her, and send roe safe back to her !" 
said the sailor, and the tears sprang into 
his eyes; "please God to give me a safe 
voyage home, and I never will leave you, 
Aly, nor your little maid more." Alice 
made no answer, but busied herself in ar- 
ranging her little girl's beautiful curls, 
and as she did so the tears streamed si- 
lently down her cheek and fell on the 
baby's head ; and it was in vain that the 
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TTngers stole up so quietly and daslied 
them off, they gathered again and again, 
and her husband vainly endeavoured to 
comfort her. Is there such a thing as 
presentiment in our marvellously consti- 
tuted frame ? I cannot tell, but it was with 
more than usual anxiety and distress that 
Alice saw the preparations for that voyage. 
His ship lay at many miles distance, but 
as if she knew it was to be their kst jour- 
ney together, she travelled with him, went 
on board with him, and they parted. — 
" Neither of us," said she, " spoke one 
word." So the ship sailed, and she re- 
turned home with a heavy, but a submis- 
sive heart, and after a little whde her 
wonted cheerfulness returned, her affairs 
seemed to prosper. The little business 
that she carried on succeeded. Her fair 
child grew presently above the mark that 
its father had made; and monthly, when 
Alice received the half of her husband's 
, it was with commendations of his 
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determined and skilful conduct. "They 
may well praise him,'' thought she; "but 
if it please God to send him safe home this 
once, I'll be content to hear no more of 
his boldness and his skill. O it's little 
comfort for a husband to be praised for 
boldness that may leave his wife a widow 
and his children orphans !" His children ? 
Yes ! for Alice was again a mother. 

She was pleased that her infant was a 
son, she should so delight to call him by 
his father's name. There is a degree of 
superstition natural to us, and it is easier 
to account superstition folly, than to be 
entirely free from its influence. Yet I 
think the wakeful nights that poor Alice 
spent during her illness, and the exceeding 
lowness of spirits with which she was af- 
flicted, was natural enough to one whose 
best friend was so far away, without being 
sure, as the old nurse injudiciously told 
her, that it was a token there was bad 
news coming. It was natural that a young 
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and delicate woman, and a sailor's wife, 
should shudder at the sighing of the mid- 
ight storm, even if those about her had 
it excited her already fevered imagina- 
,tion with the idea that it was the voice of 
one wailing and lamenting. 

And it was nothing very unaccountable 
if, on the first Sunday in which she was 
. well enough to appear at church, she be- 
■'came, as she knelt at the altar to return 
thanks, so weak as almost to faint. Yet 
th^ good women who gathered about her 
in the vestry, nodded one at another, 
and whispered loud enough for her to 
profit by the suggestion, their conviction, 
I that all her agitation, her faintness, so 
Inaturally to be accounted for, was a 
warning — a sign— something — about poor 
Tom. 

Alice," said her mother-in-law the 
,t morning, "I hear the ship is at 
Gravesend." "The ship at Gravesend," 
said Alice, "and no letter! But," she 
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added, " I meant to take the baby to show 
them at the office, and then I shall hear 
for myself." Weak as her spirits had 
been before, at that moment, she says, 
she had not the slightest misgiving. A 
letter might come to her that day, or the 
next, or, better than all, her husband him- 
self was on the road — her kind husband, 
who had promised never to leave her 
again. She had just received the half of 
his wages, and the thought that they 
mi^ht never be due to him again, was not 
likely once to occur to her. The next 
morning she dressed herself and her beau- 
tiful infant in their very best. It was a 
bright summer day ; so she selected from 
her neat but scanty wardrobe, the light 
cotton gown which her husband had 
chosen, and which had been her best 
when she married. She crossed her gay 
I orange silk handkerchief over her white 
1 one, and tied on her new apron. You 
[ might have looked far, before you had 
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in a gayer or a prettier party than Alice 
Grey and her children. 

" I wish I could take Lizzy all the way," 
thought she, as having dressed her little 
dark-eyed girl she left her under a neigh- 
bour's care to wait her return ; " yet 
I need not wish it, for Tom can't be 
there, yet, it is no use to think he will ; 
and if he were, I must show him his boy 
first." 

So she set out for the office, a walk of 
about three miles from her house, telling 
every one who inquired of her, that Tom, 
she supposed, was still at Gravesend, and 
that she did not expect him down for two 
or three days ; and yet, poor thino;, having 
dressed herself exactly in the clothes which 
she knew he liked best, and admiring her 
baby all the way, with the feeling of how 
his father would admire him, it was not 
until Alice reached the door of the office 
that her spirit failed her, and her heart 
gunk for a moment ; hut recovering herself, 
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she went in. The kind old lady who was 
used to receive her on such occasions took 
her infant from her, made her sit down, 
and gave her a glass of wine. She'll need 
something to strengthen her, thought she, 
as she looked at her compassionately. 
Alice could not ask for a letter, "What 
a very sickly time we have had,'' said the 
old lady, after a pause. " Have we, 
ma'am?" asked Alice. The air is fresh 
and pure on our hills, and Alice did not 
recollect any one who had been ill. 
"Why," said another female in the room, 
" have you not heard that the captain has 
been ill, and has lost two of the men?" 
" I felt the word," said poor Alice, " from 
the crown of ray head to the sole of my 
foot," " It is my husband !" said she, 
and without making one effort to support 
herself, she fell down in a fainting fit. It 
was with a kind intention, I dare say, that 
when they had brought her to herself 
attain, the women deceived her into a 
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belief that her husbatid was only very ill, 
not dead. But it is not right, and there- 
fore never wise, to deceive. It is not a 
'rotestant doctrine to do evil that good 
lay come ; and in this case — as I believe 
in all others — the evil being done, the good 
'sever comes. " We expect a letter to- 
morrow or next day, and then we shall 
hear how he is ; bat let some one else 
come," they said soothingly, "you are too 
weak." She was weak indeed; and as 
ishe sat listlessly gazing at her baby — her 
fatherless baby — so the sad whisper in her 
sinking heart told, you would have thought 
it impossible that she could have reached 
home that evening. But there is little 
knowing what the weak human frame can 
bear, till the hour of need comes, in which 
God's strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. The next morning her mother of- 
fered to go to the office, and make inquiry 
instead of her. "What! and I wait here? 
I could not ! — I could not !" said Alice, 
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passionately ; and the next day, and the 
next, she went to hear the vague and de- 
ceitful comfort, with which her injudicious 
friends supplied her. Ah, poor Alice ! she 
had vainly decked her infant's worked cap 
with the shining rosette of white satin, 
saying to herself, "This will be for his 
christening when his father comes," It 
would have made your heart ache, to see 
the look of deep unmurmuring despair 
with which, on the Saturday after she 
heard the dreadful news, she sat quietly 
unpicking the ribbon, and supplying its 
place with one of black love. The next 
day the mourning party appeared at 
church in the afternoon, and after service, 
Alice, her mother-in-law, and her brothers, 
carried the infant to the font — the fair 
child whose father mightnever glory in him. 
They called him by his father's name, but 
he may never hear the voice of a father's 
blessing. Well ! the blessing of a mightier 
Father rest on the sailor's orphan child. 
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Atfairs have not prospered with poor 
I Alice— how should they? — since she be- 
I came a widow. She has missed her hus- 
I band's pleasant company, his ready as- 
I sistance, and his kind words ; but she has 
I missed his wages also : and as her bloom- 
I Mig children have grown up, she has 
rdenied herself many a meal, that they 
Imight not be stinted, and has sat up at 
|>rork late, on many a night, " rather," as 
I she says, " than Tom's children should not 
^look something as they would have looked 
if he were there to see them." There are 
very few who know how bard she has 
struggled, "Some have pitied my trou- 
ble, and some that I thought I might have 
looked to, never took much notice." I 
thought there was something expressive 
in the phrase. There are too many in this 
selfish world, of whom the least reproach- 
■iul thing that can be said, is, that they do 
not " take much notice of the grief that is 
I consuming the very life of a fellow -creature. 
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There was one person, however, who did 
take notice of poor Alice Greys trouble. 
There was a young man whose business 
had called him on board Tom's ship, with- 
in a day or two after it came into port. 
It happened that whilst looking round, a 
chest caughthis eye, on which were rudely 
cut, the words, "Thomas and Alice Grey." 
Leonard looked again, for Tom Grey had 
been a favourite schoolmate of his. 
" Ah !" said an old man who stood by, 
" poor Tom's cutting! he was a favourite 
with every body !" And he went on to tell 
how one fair day, when the ship was at 
her moorings abroad, Tom and a shipmate 
of his got leave to go on shore. 

" They went with light hearts," said 
Leonard, when he repeated the story to 
Alice; "but be that told me, said they 
were never the same men after they came 
back. It was burning weather, and it may 
be they over-heated themselves, or perhaps 
they made too free with the plentiful fruit 
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that grew there ; we cao't tell — they came 
back to the ship, but they never looked up 
more." It was a sad tale for poor Alice 
to hear, but he who repeated it to her, 
pitied her from the bottom of his heart, as 
he spoke of the hopeless yearning with 
which the dying men pined for their na- 
tive hills, and for the kind voices of home, 
u they loitered about the deck, shivering 
in the torrid sunshine. Alice wept as she 
heard, how it had been her husband's last 
amusement to cut his own name, and hers, 
and the little girl's, in different parts of 
'the ship. " But," concluded Leonard, 
*' that was soon over; they grew worse and 
worse, and one died one hour and the other 
the next, and their shipmates sewed them 
up in their hammocks, and buried them iu 
the waters, just when the ship had sailed 
three days." "Ah!" cried Alice, "that's 
;e worst of it. Would God I had spoken 
ith him but for five minutes. Would 
:God I had followed him to his grave, where 
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his father is buried in our churchyard !" It 
is a natural feeling, yet let poor Alice take 
comfort. That is a peaceable grave where 
God's blessing rests, and he sleeps as well 
in the tossing ocean, as if he were lying 
where the sun shines under the old chesnut 
tree. 

Alice Grey was left a widow at little 
more than three-and-twenty. She was 
very pretty and very agreeable then, and 
I have thought sometimes, that perhaps 
there was something more than pity in 
the interest young Leonard took in her 
concerns. " But Tom's children are more 
to me," said Alice, " than any one else can 
possibly be. I love his children as I do 
my own life." She spoke positively, and 
I believed her ; I hoped she never would : 
and now I am quite sure, Alice Grey will 
never marry again ! 
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LINES TO COMFORT THE SAILOR'S 

WIDOW. 

O ! happy those who rest 

In their own churchyard's shade ; 

With the green turf on their hreast^ 
And the old yew at their head ; 

Who knelt at their own altar's side. 

And in their father s faith have died. 

Our feet this fresh turf trod 

In childhood's pleasant hours ; 
Around this house of God 

Sprung up our fresh wild flowers ; 
The violets that we loved the best 
Grew, where our kindred s graves are blest. 

Dear is the hallowed ground — 

And there the tried and true ; 
A faithful band around 

With tears the grave bedew : 
And pleasant is our hope to lie 
With those we love, when we shall die. 

Yet if your loved ones sleep 

In ocean's caverns wide. 
Not thus despairing weep. 

For them the Saviour died ; 
His eye beholds that *' coral cave," 
His Spirit guards that billowy grave. 
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Happy are they who rest 
In their own churchyard tomh — 

Yet those shall he as hlest 
Who sleep in ocean's gloom. 

Their Saviour -walks their grave heside. 

If in his faith and hope they di^d. 

April 21, 1831. 
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" I Lave wax and tempest seen, 
I've in many a peril been — 
Borne the tocsin and the strife 
Of a long evuntful life — 
Hear then what I have to say 
Of the strange and devious way." 



" Then you have been in perils by land 
and by water !" I said carelessly, when old 
Thomas closed his sentence ; for be had 
been talking in an unvarying tone for a 
long time, and my thoughts had wander- 
ed to very different matters. " Perils by 
land and by water !" repeated the old man, 
probably observing my apathy, and speak- 
ing in such a tone as instantly recalled my 
recollections, and made me feel ashamed at 
I the selfishness which rendered me weary 
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of what was so interesting to him. " Pe- 
rils by land and by water ! I wonder whe- 
ther I have not or no ? Why, I've walked 
three times from here to Portsmouth, and 
twice back again, and I've been in the 
Brazils, and I've served in North America, 
and I've been in a peace ship, but that 
was only to the West Indies ; and that's 
some thousand miles. Perils by water ! 
why, I've been weeks together seeing no- 
thing but water and sky ; and I fell over 
the side of a seventy-four gun ship once, 
and He saved me," and he looked upwards 
seriously— " and I served in the French war 
afore you was born. And perils by land ! 
why, I have known some in my time. 
I worked once in the coal pit, and got 
badly hurt there twice ; and I have work- 
ed at smelting ore, and at the copper fur- 
nace, and the lead — the lead for four-and- 
twenty years ; and till I was afflicted" — 
and he looked down at his poor deformed 
feet and hands — " there was not a better 
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Breman the country round than I — and 
I've worked at the brass too. I've seen 
things in my time you'd be 'most frighten- 
ed to hear — I have known perils, sure 
enough," " I should like to hear them," 
I said, thinking to make up for my unin- 
tentional slight ; " I am very fond of old 
stories." "Are you?" answered the old 
man, and his paleface becoming instantly 
grave, and his small grey eyes assuming a 
Tery shrewd look, he said, " I can tell 
you there's many stories told in the world, 
•nd," lowering his voice, " some that are 
not true." He evidently meant to give me 
a sort of certificate of the truth of what he 
should tell ; but I pretended to take it to 
myself, and assured him that when I told 
story over again, it should be just as 
told it to me. " O ! I don't mean 
ich as you," said he; " there is not any 
,l»ody in all this country, high or low, I can 
lOiake more free with, than all you and your 
brother, and I know many here say the 
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same." I was really pleased. Some of 
them are indeed very free, but if that free- 
dom, coarse though it be now and then, 
arises from confidence in our steady desire 
to be of use to thera, we will be thankful 
that we have been able to inspire such a 
feeling. The hand that is stretched 
out to clasp mine, may be toil worn and 
hard and rough, but if it is stretched out 
iu gratitude and affection it must be false 
delicacy indeed, to shrink from the touch. 
It was not that I found m old Thomas's 
story much of connected interest, that I 
have taken the trouble of recollecting some 
things which he told me; but I liked to 
hear him talk, for he gave me, in the half 
hour I sat there, some striking particulars 
illustrative of the alteration in the charac- 
ter of our people, which I miglitnot have 
met with elsewhere. He had been at an 
early age left to struggle with the world for 
himself, for his father died in the prime of 
life, leaving his widow with eight children. 
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among; whom he was one of the eldest. 
Then one brother went to sea, and I believe 
never returned, and, another a fine lad 
about sixteen, was killed in a coal pit. 
" My poor mother had a power of trouble 
in her family," observed the old man. 
" That brother was brought home to us, 
poor fellow! about three hours after we 
had parted with him, so hale and strong 
in the morning. I mind it was one Friday 
about noon. I had a sister then, a young 
sprig of a maid, such another as you, and 
when she saw him brought home, and all 
of US crying and lamenting, she said, she 
could not cry for her brother, but she was 
sorry for him ; and the next morning, 
Saturday morning, she died, and they were 
laid out on the bed, side by side — so you 
must needs think that was trouble." it 
was troable indeed ! The mowers scythe is 
not feared in the forest ; but the falling stone 
may crush at once the springing foxglove 
and the wild anemone that grew at its 
f2 
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root. O dear, dear ! it must indeed have 
been sad to see the widow weeping over 
her poor children as they lay there silent 
and still, in their decent white sbrouds, 
strewed with that sad spring:'s primroses 
and rosemary ! And that poor girl, who 
can tell what suffering was her's in those 
few brief hours of agony — what revul- 
sion of blood to the heart, what an over- 
powering thronging of the thoughts to the 
brain, when looking on her dead brother, 
she could find no words to express herself, 
only " that she was very sorry, but could 
not cry." Who shall speak again of want 
of feeling in the uneducated, when the 
poor collier's girl died of grief at the loss 
of her brother ? 

Of the number who followed that doubly 
sad procession to the grave, all beside are 
long since dead; but the tears in the old 
man's eyes showed that he, the sear and 
one survivor of that once blooming group, 
yet mournfully remembered the untimely 
blasting of those two wild flowers. 
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But it was not the history of his private 
life that interested me so much, as the 
accounts he gave of ray countrymen's wild 
and lawless manners at the time when he 
was a boy. He could not recollect the 
insurrection of the colliers, but his wife's 
mother, still living and enjoying all her 
faculties at the age of eighty -seven, could. 
She was little more than an infant when it 
happened, yet the impression made at the 
time was so strong, that she still remem- 
bers her father's hiding between the bed 
and the sacking, on the approach of the 
rioters, with whom he did not wish to join, 
and who, making the common mistake of 
those who go mad for love of liberty, com- 
pelled every one they met with to join 
them, if not in heart, yet with hand, 
whether they chose it or not. Old Mary 
recollects, or has heard the story so often, 
that she thinks she recollects, how the 
poor misguided men came down the hill 
to the number of two thousand, armed 
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with pickaxes and clubs, stopped at every 
pit, and every collier's house, to increase 
their number ; and at last collected on the 
spot where now the church and the quiet 
vicarage stand. She recollects how they 
tore down the turnpike-gates, then newly 
erected, and marched down to the city. 
Such an undisciplined force was of coarse 
soon driven back, and no doubt it was 
from pity that a part of their demand was 
granted to them ; and that though new 
turnpike-gates were immediately erected 
in the wild parts which thej had been 
taught to call their fathers" and their own, 
the toll was lowered, so that the carriage 
of coal is still lower here than any other. 
To be sure, the grave companies of colliers 
whom I sometimes meet on their way, to 
and from work, and whom I seldom hear 
exchanging a word with each other, must 
be wonderfully sobered down since then ; 
yet I like to believe, that all that they 
have lost is evil, and that they have as 
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much intrepidity now, as when, in their 
vain attempt to force the prison where 
some of them were confined, their young 
companion was shot dead amongst them, 
ani they gave three wild cheers as they 
tooc him up, and carried him home. 
" Tiiey must have been very bold men." 
I thought out loud. " They are very bold 
now," interrupted the old man : " why do 
you know, I have heard officers and ad- 
mirals too say it, they had rather have 
Kingswood men for sailors, than any other ; 
they are daunted at nothing." — " And do 
you recollect how the sailors used to come 
up here to hide from the pressgaug ?" 
" The sailors ! Don't I recollect it ? 

Why I served in that same war. Why," 

he added abruptly, breaking off, " 1 have 
stood as close to the king, this same king 
as ever is now, nearer than I am to this 
table." I do not know whether he ac- 
counted that as one of his " perils by 
land," but he went on with some very 
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free remarks, which my loyalty will not 
allow me to transcribe, but which were ad- 
mirably characteristic of the freedom witt 
which my countrymen speak of evejy 
body. They are no respecters of persois. 
" The sailors !" continued Thomas ; "there 
was never such work in all the worltJ, as 
there was here then. Wild, wicked doings 
sure. But the people, for the most part, 
liked the sailors, and harboured them, and 
used the officers of the pressgang very 
ill." " I have heard," interrupted I, " about 
taking them down the coal pits." — "And 
didn't I know two myself that they did 
take down — there was Jock Ward, and he 
deserved it," (some of the esprit de corps 
still in existence, thought I,) "and there 
might be several more,"' 

Certainly that was a summary way of 
proceeding, and a very convenient method 
of taking revenge, for to themselves it 
could give no trouble, and yet left those 
who had given offence, to say the least, 
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in a ridiculously helpless situation. And 
then it could do no great harm. For my 
own part, I have long had a desire to be 
initiated into the mysteries of those lower 
regions, and thongh I should not wish 
to be carried down viet armis, like Jock, I 
shall never think myself free of the parish 
til! I have been. But Thomas allowed no 
time for my considerations. He was de- 
lighted that he could recollect so much, 
and that he had found some one who 
would listen to his recollections. " I'll 
tell ye something worse than that they 
did once," said he ; " they took the king's 
officers, and carried them blindfold down 
the copper furnace — you'd be frightened 
if you saw the place." — " I've seen the 
place where they melt lead," interrupted 
I. — " O, " continued he, "it's ten times 
hotter than that. They tore down the door, 
and made them look down into the fur- 
nace, and threatened to throw them in, if 
ever they came that way again. You may 
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be sure tbe poor gentlemen were terrified, 
and right glad to get away faster than 
they came." — " Well ! after this, I must be 
patient when people speak ill of us. I am 
sure, I did not think we had ever been 
half so bad, I have heard it said too, 
that they fixed a cannon on^ the broken 
piece of rock, behind the white house, 
theu one of the chief places of resort for 
the sailors, and threatened to fire at any 
vessel that came up the river to look after 
tbem.'' — " Itis very like," said the old man: 
" why there's a large cupboard up stairs, 
where two of the sailors were hid for a 
day and a niglit, and the officers were 
forced at last to go away without them." 

You cannot be so interested in these strange 
recollections as I was, my dear reader ; but 
in time to come, when a generation or two 
more have past, if the gradual improve- 
ment which is begun here, should continue 
in the same progression, as I trust it may, 
people will not know the meaning of the 
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name given to this part of our parish — 
" The Crew's Hold,"— for it has already 
degenerated into the unmeaning word 
" Screwshole." It is a singularly wild and 
poor part, yet we feel now not the small- 
est fear ; and, indeed, as the old man con- 
cluded his reminiscences, by observing, "T 
don't think there's any body here now, 
that would hurt a child." We will go 
on a little further, then, fearlessly, for 
there is another spot which brings to my 
mind remembrances of very early child- 
hood. 

It is a long while — it is years ago, 
;»ince we used to visit old Henry and 
Sarah Curtis, in the cottage nearest the 
river side. There is no harm now in tell- 
ing their names, for they have been long 
in their graves, and there is not even the 
record of a head-stone to tell where they 
lie ; and as for pointing out the house, it is 
so much altered, and all around it is so 
altered, that from my description of what 
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I can once remember it, you would hardly 
trace it now. The precipitous bank, be- 
yond it, where there used to grow gaze, 
and furze, and broom, is excavated into a 
very large stone quarry. There are noble 
masses of stone, displaying every variety 
of colour, from pale brown to deep red, 
and from cold neutral tint to bright pur- 
ple. An artist, describing it at sunset, 
when the red setting light streams up the 
river upon it, would find it difficult not to 
make his picture more bright than com- 
mon observers would allow to be natural. 
But an artist must not paint, a poet must 
not write, for common observers : Nature 
is their gentle mistress, and they will do 
best who follow her most closely, with un- 
equal steps perhaps, but undoubtingly, 
wherever she leads. The quarry, is in 
itself a fine object ; but it has been the 
means of bringing a number of noisy work- 
men to what was once a comparatively 
quiet scene ; and the fine elms that grew 
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by the causeway, under the bank, have 
been cut down, and every day increases 
the depredations which are made on the 
picturesque underwood along the steep : 
for they have discovered, that the whole 
hill side can afford stone, and soon, I sup- 
pose, it will be one huge quarry. They 
have done worse than this. They have 
built a steam-engine for raising coal on a 
spot, which we used to think quiet and 
pleasant; and where, until then, we could 
gather woodbine and blue violets. It was 
once a pleasure to us to walk there. Now 
when we do so, it is a business and a duty, 
and we cannot help looking with a sigh 
,8t the shady woods and the soft fields on 
iihe opposite side of the river, when our 
feet are so tired with walking amongst 
[jitones and cinders. The elder hedge, in- 
side the low wall, that surrounded the old 
people's garden, has been long torn en- 
tirely away, and for many years the wall 
has been much broken down also; and the 
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house fell quickly into decay, as uninha- 
bited houses are likely to do, in the midst 
of people who think it allowable to take 
all that can be taken, and amusing to de- 
stroy what remains. Lately, however, 
the wall and house have been partially re- 
paired. 

But the garden is altered indeed to 
what it was, when the neat and industrious 
old couple used to give us wall-flowers, 
and clove pinks over the hedge ; and the 
house, I cannot help thinking, from its 
outward appearance, must be very differ- 
ent from what it was when old Sarah had 
finished her white-washing about Whit- 
suntide, and used to have us all — to be 
sure, we were very little, or she could 
not have found room for us — into the 
small parlour in which she generally sat. 
I remember how loath we used to be to 
pass without her notice, and when we dis- 
covered the back of her neat mob-cap, as 
she sat in the window seat, how we used 
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to linger about the garden wall and talk 
louder; for we were not permitted to call 
to her, and throw stones into the river, to 
excite her attention ; for it was a great 
treat to us to go into the house, because 
perhaps, it was so unlike all other houses 
that we had ever seen. It consisted but 
of one room on the ground floor, from 
whose corners a bed room, pantry, and 
the little sitting-room were partitioned off. 
There was a large flue in the middle of 
the ceiling, at which we used to gaze up 
in wonder ; and I remember old Sarah's 

f trying to describe to us the apparatus 
which once belonged to it, and which was 
used, as far as I understood, for trying the 
qualities of ore. She had once lived in a 

I larger abode, having many years before 

r we knew her been mistress of the white 
house — the resort of the rebellious sailors 
of which I spoke just now, and when she 
came into a quieter line of life, with old 

r Henry, who was her second husband, I 
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suppose she sold some of her furniture, 
but certainly she had too much for com- 
fort left. 

The extra chairs vrere hung up against 
the wall, round the top of the room; and 
there were chests of drawers and comer- 
cupboards by the half dozen, and drinking 
vessels and tea things by the score. But 
the pictures I remember best ; for whilst 
our elders were deeply engaged in con- 
versation, we were obliged to sit still, and 

had nothing to do but to look about us. 
There was an hieroglyphic of the Tree of 
Life, with medals and mottoes all over it — 
a portrait of Whitfield, hanging beside a 
caricature of a mail-coach breakfast, and 
in company with two lamentable pictures, 
at which, awkward and out of drawing as 
the figures were, it would be a sin to 
smile, for there was depicted poor Lewis 
the Sixteenth taking leave of his family, 
and preparing for death. It is very likely, 
that when we were tired of sitting still so 
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long, we began to wonder that the con- 
versatiooa should excite so much interest 
in the parties engaged in it ; for then we 
were too young to understand how that 
redemption, which is a fit theme for the 
songs of angels, is permitted to employ 
the weak tongues of men. We did not 
then understand, how meet it is that they 
should give thanks, whom the Lord hath 
redeemed and delivered from the hand of 
the enemy ; and old Henry and Sarah had 
many mercies to recount, for their journey 
had been long, and they had gone far 
astray, "had wandered out of the way, 
and found no city to dwell in." Then they 
cried unto the Lord in theirtrouble — blessed 
be his name, that trouble should some- 
times bring us back to Him— and he de- 
livered them, turned their feet into the 
right way : no wonder they loved to talk 
of Him by the way, as he led them to their 
city of habitation. But there were sub- 
jects of conversation, to which we could 
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listen with delight, and which we could 
fully understand. There were Sarah's 
long histories of all the ''dumb things'* 
she had reared. Children brought up in 
the country, love " dumb things." To this 
day, I recollect the pleasure with which 
she told, and the wonder with which we 
used to listen to the stoiy of her sow and 
its family of young ones, who, tempted by 
the fertile pasture, used, as I understood 
the tale, to plunge into the river one 
and all, swim across, and riot in the 
luxuriance of the meadow, much to the 
annoyance of the proprietor. Then 
there was her other story about a sick 
animal of the same noble species, of 
which she took, I was going to say, mo- 
therly care. 

She wrapt it up in her own red cloak, 
and then — I suppose the nights were cold 
and she was willing to pay all due atten- 
tion—she brought the unaccustomed guest 
in a basket into her own bedroom. What 
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the eye does not see, it is said, the heart 
cannot rue, so she thought it wisest not to 
mention the matter to her husband. In 
the middle of the night, however, the pig 
bethought it of the comforts and conve- 
nience of it? native sty, and became im- 
patient of its confinement aud struggled to 
be free, and the old man awoke in a great 
fright. " There's robbers," said he. " O 
dear no !" she answered. " It is," re- 
peated he, "can't you hear?" But a con- 
venient fit of deafness had come over her ; 
at least she felt sure she did not hear 
robbers. One effort more, however, and 
away ran her invalid, struggling and 
stumbling over the red cloak, as it fell like 
ornamental trappings, sweeping the ground 
under its feet. "It is a spirit," said the 
old man — an unphilosophical idea of a 
spirit he had to be sure. " It is a spirit," 
he repeated, frightened out of his wits, 
and marvelling at his wife's self-possession, 
_'.*what will become of us?" "Now don't 
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be angry," said she ; " there's no occasion 
to be frightened ; its nothing in the world 
but the pig that's ill, with my red cloak 
tied round it." 

Then she had two or three very hand- 
some cats, each, according to her account, 
remarkable for some particular intelligence 
or affection ; and, indeed, those who will 
condescend to observe such matters, will 
6nd that God has given to this lower order 
of his creation, faculties very capable of 
improvement, and that improvement is 
chiefly made, as indeed in the intellect of 
a higher class of beings, by benevolent 
treatment. I know that one of these poor 
creatures, which lived to be very old, evi- 
denced the strongest pity for her mistress 
when she was in pain ; running from a 
distant part of the room, springing on her 
knee, and licking her hands when she 
heard her sigh, and constantly sitting on 
her bed after old Sarah was confined to it. 
I am surprised that I can remember so few 
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particulars of our visits ; but the impres- 
sion of the ohl people's kindness to us is 
very strong indeed. I recollect one cold 
winter day, when we could not stay to go 
in and warm ourselves, they handed us 
over the hedge a large bason of what 
then appeared to us the best pea-soup we 
ever tasted. Then the old woman more 
than once made us a cake to carry home ; 
and as for sprays of rosemary, and straw- 
berries, and roses, I believe we might 
have had all in the garden if we would. 
She was, I should think, naturally fond of 
children ; but the circumstance of her 
having lost her only daughter in the bloom 
of youth, and two or three boys in early 
infancy, might perhaps have softened her 
manners, and made her more tender to- 
wards children, than her education or her 
appearance would have led you to expect. 
Yet, in many respects she was superior to 
T station. She had in her youth been in 
I service in respectable families, and she 
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had a mind capable of using the opportu- 
nities of improvement then afforded : the 
situation of mistress, to even the public- 
house at the ''Crew's Hold** — ^bad as it was 
in important respects— had, from the various 
company with which she associated there, 
g^ven a quickness to her perceptions, and 
a fluency to her expressions, somewhat re- 
markable in an uneducated woman. Per- 
haps she had been well looking in her day, 
for old as she was when we knew her, she 
had clear, dark, lively eyes, and a healthy, 
gipsy complexion; her black hair, until 
her last illness, shewed scarcely one tinge 
of grey ; and being of a firm, square make, 
age never seemed to bow her down as it 
does most people. She continued upright, 
though not active, till her last sickness laid 
her on her bed. The old man was not to 
appearance so strong, yet from being of a 
slighter figure, he was more capable of ex- 
ertion than his wife; and I remember no- 
thing longer ago, than watching him after 
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his long walk, hastening up the field to 
church. For maoy years he occupied 
morning; and afleraoon that single seat 
under one of the south windows; and when 
he was afflicted with asthma, and could 
brave the steep hill but once in the day, 
there every Sunday morning saw him for 
years more. There was his delight, there 
he found comfort, I remember the strong 
expressions of well-deserved esteem and 
love with which he spoke of his pastor, 
and how delighted I was when, during his 
last illness, he said he liked me to read 
the Psalms to him, because my voice re- 
minded him of that dear and honoured 
one. O those are blessed feelings, which 
exist between a faithful shepherd and his 
flock ! Can they be doing right, who are 
loosening the bands, the golden bands, 
that bound us together? I cannot help 
feeling it — I cannot help saying it : efforts 
made on all sides — God knows with 
much success — to lessen the shepherd's 
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influence, and to scatter the flock. " Give 
peace in our time, Lord ! there is none 
that fighteth for us, but only thou, God !" 
The old man died after, as far as I can re- 
member, a short illness. His end was 
calm resignation, quiet confidence, per- 
fect peace. If there was no extatic 
feeling of delight, (and who wonders, that 
when the sinner is walking through the 
dark valley of the shadow of death, there 
should be none ?) there was yet no fear of 
evil, for David's Lofd was with him, his 
rod and his staff did comfort him. I can 
recall very clearly our visit to Sarah after 
the funeral — with what satisfaction she 
dwelt on the hope of a blessed immor- 
tality, which her gracious God had given — 
with what interest she detailed every 
word, every action of her departed hus- 
band, during the last day or two of his 
life, even to the most trivial particulars— to 
the morsel of food that she prepared for 
him, and to the last draucrht with which 
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she endeavoured to quench his dying 
thirst. It does not do, to be in a hurry 
on such occasions : when people are in 
trouble, it is a greater kindness to let 
them "tell all about it," than it would be 
to give them a handful of gold if one 
could. I cannot say for how many months 
Sarah survived her husband; but I know 
s for a long time confined to her 
bed, and that she bore her illness with 
.great patience, and many expressions of 
gratitude and affection to the kind re- 
lations who came to live with her during 
her widowhood. She was very humble, 
having a deep and habitual recollection 
pf the sins and offences of her youth ; but 
the eye of faith had been fixed for years 
on the cross, and it pleased the God of 
spirits, that a naturally lively imagination 
should reflect vivid impressions of the 
affecting history which his own word gave 
of her lost state by nature, and her Sa- 
viour's mighty salvation. " I lie here at 
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night thinking of Him," she once said, 
" till I almost fancy I see the fresh wounds 
in his hands, and in his feet, and his 
bleeding side ; and his look to me is full 
of mercy, and his voice says, ' I cast out 
none that come;' and he looks and speaks 
to me, to me — and O .' how many years I 
lived in rebellion against Him." With 
such feelings, with such scriptural trust, 
she died ; and certainly there is a pleasure 
ID remarking God's fatherly dealing, in 
thus gently showing the sinner the error 
of her way, and forming such a contrast 
in the quiet death-bed of the aged be- 
liever, to the early life of the mistress of 
the riotous Crew's Hold. 

But one particular of their history I 
liad almost left out. I wonder I should 
have done so, because I know that, as 
long as old Henry lived, it was a constant 
subject of conversation. There was some 
estate to which they had, or fancied they 
had a right, and every small sum of money 
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they could command was spent in carry- 
ing on a tedious, and, as it proved, useless 
lawsuit. 

But the lawyers constantly held out 
■fresh hopes, and the old people as con- 
stantly believed them. Sometimes old 
Sarah would go so far as to tell us " no 
more was wanting-butforthe Lord CAance/," 
Bs she called him, " to put his hand to 
Something" — I believe she never knew ex- 
actly what — and then, the deeds vrere to 
be signed, and she should go to her beau- 
tiful estate, where we were to visit her. 
I always expected we should ; and then, 
they were to have gold and silver to spare, 
and fruit on the garden walls, and filberts 
in the wood. But the lawsuit outlasted 
the old man's life. On earth they had no 
inheritance to leave, and obtained none, 
" But the tinsel, that shone on the dark cofBn lid,'' 
and the weeds that grew on the grave. 
But there is an inheritance incorruptible, 
iindefiled, and that fadeth not away. 
G 2 
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*' There no delusive hope invites despair 
No mockery meets — and no deception there/' 

Rust and moth corrupt it not — thieves can- 
not break through and steal. " It was re- 
served in heaven for them, through faith 
which is in Christ Jestis." My kind reader, 
is it waiting there for you and me also ? 

May 31, 1831. 
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" And oft as sin and sorrow tire. 
The hallow 'd hour do thou renew. 

When beckon'd up the awful quire, 

By pastoral hands — toward thee we drew." 
Kbblc. 



It is certainly not a sacrament, but I know 
9 a means of grace, and I trust and be- 
I lieve, generally speaking, an efficacious 
ans. And how simple the rite itself is; 
I and how very natural in both its parts ! 

How natural it seems, that those to 
I whom a gracious God has given life, and 
[ health, and happiness, and beauty, should, 
I as soon as they are old enough to look round 
I on the fair creation, amidst which they are 
L placed as the fairest, desire of themselves 
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to place themselves under the care of its 
beneficent God. Yet, alas ! there I mis- 
take my ground ; that was man's natural 
condition once, when "God saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good ;" but the case is entirely alter- 
ed now ; yet it is meet and right, that, if 
having been afar off, they have been 
brought near by the blood of Christ, 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism, and 
taken when unconscious of the privilege, 
into covenant with the most high God — it 
is natural, that if they have any feeling, 
any gratitude, they should desire to renew 
the vow, and enter into the covenant for 
themselves. And how simply beautiful 
our service is— how free from super- 
stitious pomp, and unmeaning ceremony 
on the one hand — and on the other, how 
impressive, how solemn; how all things 
are done decently and in order ! 

We had' yesterday as fair and lovely 
weather as ever June herself had to be- 
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stow ; and to country people, on these oc- 
casions, the weather is a matter of some 
importance ; because in a poor congrega- 
tion, there will be several to whom the 
spoiling of the only decent clothes would 
be a matter of consequence, and at such a 
I time one would gladly have every mind 
[ free from solicitude, that it may the more 
I surely keep in view its grand object. We 
I ^ere in the churchyard some time before 
I the church doors were open ; and it was as 
I ivell, as it saved all anxiety to those of our 
[ young candidates whom we had promised 
I ^0 meet ; and on such a morning — the sun 
■ lighting up the ornamented buttresses and 
■the grey niches of that most beautiful 
Ibuilding ; and the fresh air fanning the 
[green leaves of the lime trees in the avenue, 
[Ve could not have regretted the time, had 
lit been as long again. Our little company 
■came, in two or three separate parties, but 
fipresently we all met, and were convenient- 
ly seated in the places appointed for us ; 
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and during the time which elapsed before 
the service began, I was amused and in- 
terested by watching the other clergy bring 
in their separate flocks. Sometimes it ap- 
peared to me as if they had not met with 
all, and then I saw them go out and re- 
turn again — perhaps with one or two 
in addition : that was a pretty emblem. 
Again, in recognizing the scattered mem- 
bers of their folds, it might be that an old 
man's eyes were dim, or a young man's 
thoughts might wander — but, I thought, 
when they meet these in heaven, before the 
throne of God — and O that they may all 
meet there ! — with what a glance shall 
they know each other I 

It was not possible to look round on 
such a company as rose up when the ser- 
vice began, without feelings of delight 
mingled with something very like sorrow. 
What storms, one could not help thinking, 
shall blast, what blight shall fade these 
young flowers ! Of all that number of un- 
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troubled hearts, how many must learn, by 
bitter experience, that here is not their 
rest; and otherwise, how many will be 
snatched away in the very spring-time of 
their years, " in pomp and pride -of 
May," leaving vacant places among rela- 
tives and friends, never, never to be fill- 
ed up. Which, I involuntarily asked as I 
looked round, which of these young and 
lovely ones is nearest the brink of the 
grave? O! we have seen it ourselves — the 
I young, the healthy, come here in the full 
• prime of life, and yet within the last month 
of their lives. Have we not seen eyes 
I never yet dimmed by sorrow, and then sud- 
\ deniy dim in death ! Yes, there he came 
' the last time ! I watched him during the 
ceremony. I saw the slight change of co- 
lour on the healthy cheek, as, first of our 
little company, he walked up to the altar. 
I observed his emotion when the bishop's 
hand was laid on him, and felt sure that 
g^ace would be given him to stand to the 
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covenant. 1 when I stood there then, 
how little likely it seemed that the old 
man should bestow his blessing, years after 
such a young man was in his grave. As 
we were on the road, my mind was full of 
these thoughts. It could not be otherwise ; 
and as I glanced round our party my eye 
rested on a small brooch that one of them 
wore, containing a lock of soft brown 
hair. I could scarcely restrain my tears. 
And is that all we have left of him? I 
thought. But I looked up toward the altar, 
and my thoughts became calm. There I • 
stood watching him, as he went up a little 
before me, and knelt down at the rails. — 
Do I grieve that he is gone up a little be- 
fore me now ? Am I not content to see that, 
in this instance, my country's prayer has 
been granted ; that my Lord defended that 
his servant with his heavenly grace, that 
he continued his, we humbly trust, to his 
short life's end, and was so soon safe in his 
heavenly kingdom. 
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The service continued, and though it so 
happened that the 39th Psalm was read, 
and that its funeral verses renewed in the 
mind every feeling of man's being in his 
best estate altogether vanity, yet we once 
more found that the service of our blessed 
church is well calculated to calm the fe- 
vered, and to heal the broken heart. The 
Communion Service was ended, and tlie 
other candidates being gone up, our parish 
Was called — last, as it should be, for we 
I are poorest and fewest ; and our date some 
■ fcenturies less ancient than any other. 
Never mind ; let us remember, with deep 
I Bolemnity, that *' there are last who shall 
be first." Our orderly little party rose, 
Sind arranging themselves two and two, 
[ began very slowly to move forward. It 
I was only the candidates who were sum- 
moned, but I could not have denied myself 
the pleasure of going up with them, on any 
account, and as the throng in the aisle only 
I opened to allow space for them to pass, it 
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was necessary that, to do so, I should join 
the procession. It was not exactly in order 
indeed ; yet I think it was a. privilege that 
might be fairly granted to the parson's 
daughter, and nobody disputed my right, 
so I went on. I do not wonder that there 
was no sound as the beautiful procession 
passed up the lofty and arched aisle, for it 
was a sight to fix the eyes, and engage the 
hearts of the lookers on. They passed 
amongst the tombs of their forefathers 
under the riven banners, and by the rusted 
armour of the mighty men of other days. 
Who could look on, without seeing how 
moth and rust corrupt; and without being 
reminded of that spiritual armour with 
which these young combatants were to be 
invested, and praying that they might tri- 
umph and have victory ? We moved on 
very slowly, and paused many times. 
Presently we passed through the iron gate 
that separates the nave from the chancel, 
and stood at the foot of the steps that led 
up to the altar. 
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" How beautiful it must seem to them ! " 
I thought as I observed our young country 
girls' solemn look of wonder and delight, 
as the coloured light streamed through the 
stained window on the whole company 
as they stood still ; and then another 
thought passed through my mind : If 
feeble man can raise a temple to the ho- 
nour of his God — thus majestic and thus 
impressive — what shall that temple be 
which God has raised to his own honour? 
Eye hatli not seen, nor ear heard ! and 
O, if we may find entrance there, how 
shall the most refined, the most intellec- 
tual, pause at the threshold in wonder, 
more simple, more humble, and more deep, 
than that with which our country girls be- 
held for the first time in their lives so beau- 
tiful a work of art ! 

At that moment the question was asked, 
*' Do ye here,"' the bishop began, " in the 
presence of God and of this congregation, 
renew the solemn promise and vow made 
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in your names at your baptism ?" I had 
separated myself from the company of can- 
didates, and stood a little apart looking at 
them. " Do they ? " I thought, " here ? 
where the dead in Christ are lying to rest 
around them ; where the eye of God is in 
an especial manner upon them; where 
their ministers are watching as those who 
mnst give account, and anxious friends are 
looking on even with prayers and tears ? 
Do they come here with true hearts, or 
dare they here to trifle ? O let them turn 
back now ! I almost said, let them not lie 
unto God ! '' or rather, here, as at the foot 
of the cross, let them accept the offered 
mercy of Him who waiteth to be gracious. 
Of all the thoughts that come into one's 
mind in looking on that lovely congrega- 
tion, the saddest was the dread that some 
there perhaps, though charity hoped bet- 
ter things of all, had come carelessly, as 
to. an unmeaning ceremony, and had not 
^ven then the sense to say, " Is there not 
a lie in my right hand !" 
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But to look on the heart is God s prero- 
gative, and it is well for erring man to take 
what comfort he .may from that which is 
lovely and satisfactory in outward appear- 
ance ; and really the appearance of feeling 
and sincerity which was evinced by the 
whole company, was cause of thankful- 
ness, yet it did not need a very acute eye 
1 to trace shades and lines of dift'erence. 
Most of the company were in the very 
flower of their youth, but here and there 
might be noticed one whose youth had, 
perhaps, been given up to other masters, 
and who now came trembling to ofier the 
less lovely, but blessed be the God of mer- 
' cy, not the unaccepted sacrifice. Were those 
I the bitter tears of remembered sin that he 
, shed, on whom the prelate's hand was laid 
at that moment — and did the gentle touch 
1 remind him of the scorned blessing and 
I the slighted counsel of a pious father, 
I whose grey hair went down to the grave 
f in sorrow? Is the sickness that makes his 
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cheek so thin and pale, the effect of sinful 
riot and intemperance ? 

Weep on, poor prodi^l ! thy penitence 
is too late to be a comfort to the old fa- 
ther and the broken hearted mother. Weep 
on, poor prodigal ! but we who are watch- 
ing thee will rejoice. Thy heavenly Fa- 
ther has met thee, and even now his words 
are sounding in our ears: " This my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, 
and is found ! " Yet where sin has been, 
sorrow will unavoidably leave its trace 
also; and observe what a contrast that 
agitated sufferer forms, to the fair child 
who kneels beside him. All the other 
females have their heads covered, wearing 
neat caps or veils ; but perhaps her mother 
thought her too young ; look at her as she 
leans her forehead on the rail — her long 
shining curls hang round a face so fair, so 
childish, so innocent — you love to look at 
her. She is a little pale from awe, not 
fear ; how should one of the little flock 
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fear, to whom it is the Father's good plea- 
sure to give the kingdom ? The solemnity 
of the moment has given an almost ange- 
lic beauty to features that seem never yet 
to have been ruffled by an earthly expres- 
sion. As one looks at her, St. Paul's words 
to Timothy come into one's mind — " I call 
to remembrance the unfeigned faith that 
• is in thee, that dwelt first in thy grandmo- 
ther Lois, and thy mother Eunice, and I 
am persuaded that in thee also !" Bless- 
ed child of many prayers, the God of 
thy fathers make the rest of thy life 
answerable to this beginning ! Rise up, 
dear child, be certified by this sign that 
" God's fatherly hand shall be ever over 
thee." Do not tremble so, for none but 
loving eyes are upon you, and look up, 
stand a little aside as you come down the 
steps, for see, who is being led up to your 
place ! No wonder, the solemn look of 
reverence was so instantly changed to one 
of pity — his scarred cheek is indeed a con- 
trast to hers. 
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The fair scene is a blank to him, for dis** 
ease has made him blind ; but you, poor 
blind boy, trust fearlessly the gentle hand 
that is leading you : kneel down there^ 
Jesus of Nazareth is passing by, and if 
you have only faith to cry yet to him; 
* Thou Son of David, have mercy !" surely 
you shall hear the gracious voice sayings 
'* What wilt thou that I shall do unto 
thee ? " Then the spiritual eyes shall be 
opened— nay, I doubt not they are opened 
now ; and have patience with your blind- 
ness yet a little while, and you also *' shall 
see the King in his beauty, you shall be- 
hold the land that is very far oiF." 

I felt as if I could have stood there all 
day, watching the interesting train as they 
came up one after another, and then in the 
same order retired so quietly, so solemnly* 
My fancy framed a tale for many of them, 
but for one there the aid of fancy was not 
needed. Her pale cheek, her braided hair, 
and her close mourning cap, told her story 
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of widowhood , It seemed strange that she 
had not presented herself there before. 

It might be, that whilst she rejoiced in 
the shadow of her gourd, she had forgot- 
ten, like Jonah, that it was the hand of 
God which had prepared it for her, and 
perhaps it was not till the worm preyed 
upon its root, and the vehement east wind 
and the sun beat upon her head, " that 
she bethought her of Hini who shall be for 
a hiding place from the storm, a covert 
from the tempest, the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land." Well, I trust she 
will find Him now ! blessing and comfort 
to her ! She is indeed differently situated 
to all those who kneel around her. 
. It is a barren and lonely world — strange, 
though it be, to call the peopled world 
lonely — that lies before her ; while to most 
of them it appears lit with sunshine and 
strewed with roses; but helpless, weak 
.ufferers they must all be ; they all need 
ihe same protector, the same guide, I 
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trust they have found him. Surely, they 
will from this time cry unto him, " My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth." 
From this time. How little they know 
what scenes are opening; before them, 
but all through their lives, God grant 
that they may look back to this time 
with peace and satisfaction— to this bright 
8th of June, in which they have so so- 
lemnly taken the Lord for their God, and 
stood to the covenant. Before they rose 
from the altar, 1 observed that the bi- 
shop's chaplain silently placed a tract 
in the hand of each, and I could not 
but hope, that the pages delivered at so 
solemn a moment will be kept as a me- 
mento of their engagement even to the 
last day of their lives— and that when 
they are invited, (as in these days of 
change, I doubt not they will be,) " also 
to go away;" the little book may lie 
before them, a token to remind them of 
their own mother's faithful care and love 
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to them — and God in his infinite mercy 
grant that at last every faithful shep- 
herd, shall count his flock safely into 
the heavenly fold, not one being left be- 
hind ! 

Lord of that holy hour ! — the sunny air 
Streamed like thy blessing through that house of 

' On the cold marble stone, up the long aUle, 
And shone on ancient tombs, like Mercy's smile ; 
Casting a ray of hope where'er it gleamed. 
Till on the holiest place, the glory streamed : 
Down, upon young pale brows untraced by care 
In breathless reverence bent and waiting there — 
^ Waiting to hear — thy promised blessing given. 
Strength for the weary way and hope of heaven. 
Lord of that summer hour ! — nor cloud, nor storm 
Dared with a shade to dim thy sunbeam's form ; 

'But atorma we know must come, and tempests 

It'Tben, Lord, on every heart ahine forth in power. 
I When winds and waves awake, say, " It is I ! " 

. And Co thy people's prayer, reply ! reply ! 
, In thee we trust and hope — our shield, our sun, 
uide these, the rough dark road that they mav 
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Till where no cloud can dim^ thy temple fair> 
Each, after each, O Lord 1 shall enter there— 



Rememheriug that hlest hour when the hright air 
Streamed like thy hlessing, through the house of 



prayer ! 



June 9th, 1831. 



THE WOODS. 



'' They love the country and none else, who seek. 
For its own sake, the silence and the shade." 

COWPER. 



There is little need that F should remind 
you of that summer walk, for I do not 
think either of us likely to forget it. But 
it would be strange if, having written so 
much for my own amusement, I should 
hesitate to attempt, at least, any subject 
proposed by you. Yet pleasant though 
the theme be, do not think that it is with- 
out its difficulties. The beautiful woods 
are too beautiful for my weak powers of 
description, and I am likely to make mis- 
takes, for I was a stranger in a strange 
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place. This at least is not a scene in our 
parish ; and you and others know every 
step of the ground so well, that the most 
trifling mistake will be evident 

Yet such considerations shall not in- 
fluence me. Others, indeed, may see what 
I write — ^but it is to please friends— for the 
few who understand me — for those who 



*' Know my raptures are not conjur'd up 
To serve occasion of poetic pomp :" 



for those that I write, who can trace steps 
trodden at my side, occurrences that be*^ 
fel us in each other's company ; to please 
such, that is my first design. I cannot re- 
fuse a remembrance of that walk, since 
you have asked it, for who understands me 
better than you ? 

^^ Her merchants are princes," said the 
prophet when bespoke of Tyre; and as 
we stood on the bank of the river which 
bears riches from all quarters of the world 
to your city gates-^as we looked up at the 
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long splendid rows of buildings, the 
houses, so very like palaces, we thought 
the words applicable enough to the mer- 
chants of our own day. Yet knowing so 
little of the world's business as I do, I 
hear enough of the uncertainty of great 
men's possessions, not to envy them ; and 
thinking of my country in general, if it is 
" righteousness that exalteth a nation," 
the Christian may tremble for its pros- 
perity indeed. But the stately scene be- 
fore US, the grand buildings ranged so 
loftily in the sunshine, one above another, 
spoke to the outward view, at least, of 
wealth and glory. A noble, a princely 
scene, yet it touched no answering chord 
in my heart— it awakened no deep feeling 
^?— no thought of peace and home — the 
-orld glitters too brightly for me, for 1 
have been used to the shade, the throng- 
ing and the press make me giddy, the 
noise stuns, and the glare confuses me,— 
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with what delight we turned into the deep 
and silent shade ! 

I knew that the woods were beautiful^ 
for I had heard them described often, bilt 
that 80 near such an immense population^ 
and trodden so constantly, there should be 
so little to show the neighbourhood of 
avaricious man, I did not think possible ; 
for I cannot help feeling, that man seldom 
lays his hand on God's fair creation, but 
he leaves a blot on the page. As yet, how* 
ever, he has not done so here. Up to the 
very top of the steep ascent here grow 
untrimmed, uninjured, the delicate birch, 
and the aspen, trembling as the sun dis- 
plays the glittering silver of its leaves. 
No rough hand has torn the wild clematis : 
it is not yet in blossom, but its luxuriant 
verdure, ornaments well the pure, pale 
tassels of woodbine, whose sprays at this 
time of the year are more ** copious of 
flowers" than of foliage. We turned out 
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of the accustomed patb, pushed aside the 
tangled hawthorn boughs, and the sway- 
ing branches of the latest dog-roses, and 
seated ourselves on a little open space, 
which commanded a view of the deep way 
beneath, and the wood-covered hill oppo- 
site. Those lovely trees ! O you can see 
them in your mind's eye, and if not, I 
could not describe them to you. How 
they tower one above another, each beau- 
tiful, exactly with its own peculiar grace, 
and all grouping togetlier. how the 
divine Artist has grouped them — grey and 
green and silver, deep green and pale, 
blue and brown, and copper colour ! By 
that slight, quivering aspen, look at the 
broad oak, whose rugged trunk and mas- 
sive form contrasts with the lively colour 
of the young leaves ; and those again are 
well relieved by the slender dark sprays 
of ivy, which twist and hang and cling 
about its firm branches, as lovingly, as if 
^t felt how much it needs support Per- 
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haps it is a feeling natural to one who 
has seen very little; but as I looked, I 
wondered how there could be any thing 
more beautiful in the whole world. Every 
soft shadow seemed thrown exactly in the 
situation most fitting to bring into full re- 
lief some form of exquisite elegance and 
grace; and every sunbeam streamed just 
where it showed most of might and per- 
fection: how could it do otherwise, since 
it streamed from heaven? But the hand 
of an omnipotent Artificer was evident also 
in the small flowers that sprung amongst 
the deep moss on which we sat. We could 
yet see the folds from which His hand had 
that very morning unbound the tender 
leaves of the fairy cistus. He also had 
instructed the glad birds that sung so 
joyously round us, and He had provided 
for the merry rabbits that scouted by us. 
Do not think I am forgetting the dignity 
of my subject. no ! I am sure of that, 
since the pen of inspiration has not dis- 
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dained to iaform us, who it is that maketh 
the " high hills an habitation for the wild 
goats, and the stony rocks for the coneys." 
We had stayed, not as long as we could 
gladly have done, but as long as time 
permitted, and we descended to the sha- 
dowed pathway again. You pointed out 
to me traces of the handy work of former 
days. There are the remains of a Roman 
road, and we paused to see how little was 
to be seen. Yet what skill was displayed 
once in planning— what energy in carrying 
forward — what ability in completing the 
work ; and it was the work of the mighti- 
est of men, of those who boasted their 
citizenship, and obtained their freedom 
from the greatest city in the world. And 
this is all that is left to show of it — a foot 
or two here and there of rough pathway — a 
yard or two of shattered wall, which none 
but an antiquary's eye cares to trace. 
Yet the vanity of earth 's-distinctions need 
not raise a sigh in their hearts, who hum- 
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bly trust that their citizenship isinhear^ 
We stopped to rest once more amongst 
the green trees at the top of the wood. 
It was a lovely spot, in the fnll pride of 
summer. The softest thyme and moss be^ 
neath, and leaves, and garlands of cle- 
matis and woodbine and ivy, the greenest; 
above us. We were in the midst of earth's 
loveliest, and most fading things, and we 
talked, as it was natural enough we might, 
of others that we had known, lovely^ and 
fading. It was an interesting conversa- 
tion, and I remind you of it, because it 
turned afterwards on the epithet ^^Sen-' 
timental," and I said, I was anxious not 
to deserve the charge, and, if it might be, 
to escape it. And here, as others, who 
do not understand me so well, will very 
probably read these remembrances, I will 
just say, that I mean by sentimental wri- 
ters, such as give way to morbid melan- 
choly, and who express deeper feeling of 
this world's worthlessness, than they really 
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experience. The sentimentalist views 
things in a false light. When Charlotte 
Smith asks, in such a despairing tone, 

■ " Ah ! wby has happiness no second spring \" 
I think she is sentimental. She ought to 
have known, that happiness cannot, for 
the honour of God's justice, be a native of 
a sinful world ; and tlie happiness that, 
for the honour of his mercy, descends 
from heaven, she might have experienced 
if she would : to blossom after the spring 
and summer of youth are past, more lovely 
in the grey autumn of life's decline, all 
through the frost of age's winter, and 
shining on the grave of death. Charlotte 
Smith ought to have recollected, that 
" It i& not wise complaining. 

If either on forbidden ground. 

Or where it was not to he found, r 

We sought without attaining." 

But 1 do not think that can justly de- 
terve the charge of sentimentality, if there 
S such a word, or perhaps I shall be un- 
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derstood better, if I call it false sentimtnty 
or morbid feeling,, which, although i|;: 
views the world as one cursed indeed for 
its sin, and abounding with thorns ai^d 
thistles ; yet traces throughput iU ^ p^h . 
marked by divine mercy, by the side of # 
which there are ^' quiet resting places*/ ; 
for Gods people, from whose parched 
rocks flow streams in the desert* It is na- 
tural, sometimes, to shudder at the remem- 
brances of the storms and tempest through 
which one has past, and which we know 
may darken our sky again at any moment ; 
but it is not sentimental to do so, if faith's 
bright and sfteady eye is fixed on the rain- 
bow that shines for ever about the throne. 
And surely no one will venture to call me 
sentimental for speaking, once now and 
then, of withered flowers and riven blos- 
soms : for then the voice which said, " Cry, 
all flesh is grass, and the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the field," will be charged 
with sentimentality, and the prophet who 
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wrote it down, and the apostle who re- 
peated it, will be called sentimental 
too. 

It was time for us to go on ; and so much 
singular and majestic scenery, such strange 
masses of fallen rock, such aged and pic- 
turesque trees, so fantastic roots propped 
up, they seemed, with huge stones, and 
garlanded with ivy by the hand of Nature — 
such bright and graceful foliage, detained 
us to admire and wonder every moment,' ' 
that, after ail, we had time to look at but' 
half that we longed to see. Those stones 
must have been hurled from the top ages' 
ago, and with what a crash, with what a ' 
tremendous fall they must have come 
down ! There they lay, the immense 
branches that they broke in their fall, " 
withering about them, and shadowing ' 
with their decaying leaves the red and 
brown masses of freshly severed stone. 

By degrees, the vivid red and brown 
became less distinct, as the weather stains' 
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drove against them, and then the lichens, 
the grey, and afterwards the yellow, slowly 
spread upon the surface ; and as they moul- 
dered, the seeds of innumerable small 
plants, wafted there by winds, or carried 
there by birds, grew up luxuriantly in the 
healthy shade ; and now the large stones 
which lie all down the steep bank, a& if 
they had been borne there by the current 
of a strong stream, are covered with fern 
and thick feathery moss. There is one 
much larger than the rest. It is lofty 
and square, like a huge altar tomb. You 
might well fancy it the grave of a min- 
strel, for here were gathered together all 
mute nature's sympathies to bewail him. 
I remembered Sir W. Scott's lines, 

" Call it not vain : they do not err 
Who say, that when the Poet dies. 

Mute nature mourns her worshipper. 
And celebrates his obsequies.'' 

I need not write down that passage— who 
does not know it, and delight in it ? But 
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that singular stone, and the romantic sce- 
nery around it, reminded me also of a 
sad story of modern date, the death of the 
poor sculptor Deare, It was in some 
such spot possibly, but beneath the cloud- 
less sky of Italy, on such a chilly couch, 
that he chose to rest ; only his was the 
block of pure marble, which he had just 
procured, and on which he determined to 
sleep, fancying that, in such a situation, 
sublime dreams might present forms to 
liis imagination, fit subjects for the su- 
perior beauty of the mass of marble which 
was to employ his chisel. Do you re- 
collect the story ? He slept there the 
whole night : who can tell the enthusiast's 
feelings, but those who have felt such? 
He dreamt as only genius dreams. The 
proud spirit felt, and exulted in its un- 
earthly might ; but the night wind had 
chilled the weak mortal frame, and the 
young sculptor awoke, fell sick, and died. 
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'* There will I rest to-night/' the artist said, 

*' Place my pure marble by the myrtle tree. 

And if as hard as Jacob's be my bed. 

Visions^ as Jacob's bright, shall come to me*— 

Beautiful marble ! gathering over thee — 

My touch to thee immortal fame shall give. 

And thou shalt breathe my marble, and shalt lire !** 

It was a passionate energy — alone 
He lay, to rest on that majestic stone ; 
He laid him down, when in the deep, blue sky 
Keeping its sleepless watch, each star shone high ; 
Whilst stately lilies, bom to grace that land. 
Breathed their pure incense in the clear moon's ray. 
Soft, odorous gales his burning temples fann'd 
As on his cold, and dazzling couch he lay. 

Then came fair visions round him — such as keep 
Watch, mighty Genius ! o'er thy fitful sleep ; 
Beauty was there, with springes fresh roses crown'd 
Her locks loose floating, and her zone unbound — 
Her white feet glancing in the pure moon's light. 
Her sweet voice singing to the listening light. 
Thither, descending with bright wings unfurl'd. 
Came Hope exulting from a fairer world ; 
And mighty Strength on massive club reclin'd. 
And Joy, whose bounding feet outstripped the wind. 
And hark ! and hark ! Fame's trumpet blast. 
As on the glorious pageant past ; 
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Higb beat liia heart, exulting at the sound. 

But darker forms his midnight couch surround — 

A voice of terror ou his slumber broke. 

Death threw his cold arms round bim, and he woke \ 

The path was steep and slippery which 
we had to descend as we passed these sin- 
gular stones, and the spot so sheltered that 
last year's leaves still lie heaped up 
and rustling under our tread. As we 
paused there, we caught, through the tops 
of the trees, a glimpse of a broad, sun- 
Ishiny road at a little distance. We could 
Idistinguish the passing of varied forms, 
lend the glitter of gay equipages. O how 
{.BDlike " the silence and the shade !' But 
s a world for action and exertion, not 
for musing only, I know ; and therefore 
we will uncomplainingly go back again : 
ever remembering, or trying to remember 
this, that where the path of duty lies, be 
it in the hot glare or the pleasant shade, 
there only God's blessing rests, and there 
nly shall we find happiness. 
Juij/ 13, 1831. 
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" It matters not, so the work is done. 
At what hour sets the declining sun — 
If shadows come o'er him at noon of day. 
Or if he shine on to the evening grey.'' 



It was the evening of a long summer day* 
The sun, which through all the waking 
hours had shone so brightly, had burned yet 
more brilliantly when he approached the 
horizon. The sweet peas, and the roses that 
had glittered all the noon and the afternoon, 
were now folded up, and the tall evening 
primrose, and the June jessamine opened, 
as the fresh dew descended, and the still 
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moonlight arose upon tliem. The last 
heavy wao^gon had passed. The last bust- 
ling sound had died away in the street — 
only now and then, the silence was broken 
by the lonely footstep of a late traveller. 
The very breeze that shut the convolvulus, 
and scattered the pure gum cistus leaves 
on the mown grass, told that the day's 
work was done. 

We had been a walk that evening, and 
had stopped on our way, to look at Joyce's 
herbs, aod were startled by her abrupt 
intelligence. "The dear old man's dead," 
she said ; " the old man whose place you 
looked out in his book on Sunday." 

I ■ " The old man dead !" we repeated. 

*^*' The old man who sits at the top of the 
aisle? Why," I said, not caring that Joyce 
had made the same observation, " I found 
out his place last Sunday; he looked very 
well then." " Aj'C, so he was, " said 
Joyce, " he was well at breakfast-time this 

■morning, so they tell me ; and he died just 
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after." "What? he was quite well -^ , 
Sunday, and this is only Tuesday?" Ah I 
what wonder is that? How loogshaU we .: 
be in learning, that in the midst of Ufe'; 
we are in death. We could think of no- 
thing else during our walk. The old • 
friend was gone, whom we had been taught * 
to love and reverence from our early child-: 
hood. We had learnt to consider- it an . 
honour to shake hands with him or to talk 
to him, and so indeed it might well be; 
for we knew him one of a race of kings, 
nay, a son of the King of kings, and if a 
son, then an heir of God, and joint heir 
with Christ. What a stupendous title,, 
and how suddenly he had . been called to 
his^ inheritance ! 

Notice for the celebration of the sacra- 
ment had been given in the morning — and 
as I thought of the small company whom I 
hoped to see there, old John naturally pre- 
sented himself first. . He had knelt in the 
same place at the north end of the rails, 
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years before I was bom, and since I had 
been admitted to a participation in the 
blessed privilege, I had never missed him 
there, and no doubt he fully intended to be 
present next Sunday. We shall be there, I 
trust, and we will think of him when we 
pray for grace to follow their good exam- 
ples who are gone before. But his labour 
is ended, he no longer needs refreshment 
by the way, for he has reached the city of 
habitation — his day's work is done ! Death 
is at all times an awful thing, because it is 
a mark of a righteous God's displeasure 
against sin ; but in some favoured cases, the 
enemy appears so entirely a conquered 
enemy, the sting is so taken away, that 
our grief is exchanged for joy, and bursts 
into the involuntary exclamation, O death! 
where Is thy sting ? O grave ! where is 
thy victory ? Thanks be to God who givetli 
us the victory ! And we prolong the shout, 
Victory ! victory ! through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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The master of the vineyard in the pa- 
rable, we know, gives to his labourers 
each of them a penny — to him who has 
wrought one hour only, as well as to him 
who has borne the burden and heat of the 
day ; but I think that belief does not at 
all discredit the idea that an additional 
blessing of peace and comfort is permitted 
to those who have sought Him in the days 
of their youth — ^that, with regard to such 
as He has brought from their youth up^ 
He will in an especial manner prove, that 
when they are old and grey-headed, he 
will not forsake them. 

Our friend has been in an eminent de- 
gree an instance of such support. In his 
early days he learnt to know the God of 
his fathers, and even to his old age that 
God said, " I am He," and to his grey 
hairs, "I will carry thee!" It was the 
foolishness of preaching that was made 
strong for his salvation. And may I be par- 
doned here, for referring to the venerable 
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man— venerable for his worth as well as 
his grey hairs, and rendered yet doubly an 
object of interest by his blindness — who in 
this instance, and so many others, has been 
made the instrument of such incalculable 
blessing ? Will it give him an additional 
subject of thanksgiving to learn, that one 
of whom he perhaps never heard on earth, 
loved and reverenced him as bis best bless- 
ing, thanked God that he had ever heard 
him, and cherishing a deep, perhaps it i 
might be thought a romantic, attachment ' 
even to the place where he had at first 
heard the message of salvation, to the last \ 
Sunday of his life attended the morning- 
service there, though the distance was con- 
siderable, and received the sacrament there 
every first Sunday in each month — our own 1 
festival day being always on the last. Per™ 
haps if the old man had expressed them, he 
might have told us of some particularly sub- 
lime feelings in his mind last Sunday, when,. 
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for . the last time, he knelt in the place 
where the riches of the gospel were at first 
aade known to him; when he joined 
the worship of the church militant so very 
few hours before he was admitted into the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
bom, the innumerable company of angels, 
in the church triumphant. 

As I told you when I mentioned him be- 
fore, in my account of Whit-Monday, it had 
long ceased to be a matter of any import- 
ance to him, who preached, he had for 
many years been so completely deaf; . but 
he has often said to me, looking up at our 
church walls, " It is my Father s house ; 
1 love to be there !" and O that house of 
his Father's which he has entered now ; 
those walls not reared with hands eternal 
in the. heavens — ^how he must love to be 
there ! 

The religion of Jesus Christ is the one 
thing in this wearying world that ought 
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to make people happy ; yet unfortunately, 
owina^, not to want of power in that reli- 
gion, but to man's want of faith in that 
power, it has not often its full effect ; but 
old John always seemed as happy as pos- 
sible. To the last week of his life he was 
an active and industrious man, and activity 
and industry are the second great causes of 
happiness. Not that he had for years been 
capable of a day's work, but what he could 
do, he did joyfully. It is but six weeks 
since that we were surprised by seeing 
him, uninvited, join our haymakers, and 
work diligently on the top of the mow for 
a long time. We did not think it right he 
should be there, but he only answered our 
expostulatory signs (for we could not 
make him hear) with a merry laugh and 
increased exertion ; and it was not till he 
had laboured for four hours that at last he 
was prevailed on to come and rest in our 
kitchen. It was wonderful to see his 
energy ; and in answer to the kind expres- 
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sions addressed to him, implying fear that 
he had done too much, he answered, ** It 
is what I always did love — hard work — 
but it's 'most done now — Fve been round 
since to look at my grave in your church- 
yard. It's all ready now, and I am ready — 
my work is 'most done !" The tear would 
come into his eye in a moment, when he 
expressed gratitude either to his God or 
his fellow-Christians, but his habitual tone 
was one of joy. He had much comfort at 
home; for his excellent daughter, over 
whose childhood he had watched vigilant- 
ly, repaid his care by constant attention 
and kindness in his old age. It was natu- 
ral that she should make every effort to 
procure for him each blessing that affec^ 
tion could provide, whilst she felt that her 
neat and orderly household was blessed like 
Pharaoh's, for this Joseph's sake. 

Some years ago, he had a severe illness 
from which no one thought he could reco- 
ver, and he rejoiced and triumphed in the 
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prospect of death, but he had then yet 
longer to wait. His work was not then done, 
and I remember the pleasure and respect 
with which more than one of the congrega- 
tion welcomed himto his place on his reco- 
very. It was a long walk for an invalid, 
and after church we used to take much 
pains to prevail with him, to come in and 
take some refreshment. 

When he did, his gratitude generally 
expressed itself in simple and earnest 
prayers for us, but he could not bear to 
intrude, as he called it; and would so 
often escape our importunities, by going 
out at one door when we were looking foE 
him at the other ; and so often, when we 
did overtake him, he excused himself in 
various ways, that at last we pressed him 
n6 longer, only leaving, I hope, the im- 
pression on his mind that we felt it a plea- 
sure to do any thing for him. Yet I well 
recollect how fervently, with closed eyes 
and lifted hands, he would thank God for 
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what we set before him, and th6 courteotrs 
and almost graceful manner in which, be- 
fore he drank, he used to wish us heaM 
and happiness. Indeed the old tnan^s 
pleasant manner was one of his charactei^ 
istics. I cannot understand how a Chris- 
tian can be otherwise than careful never to 
give offence, and such care is the foundi^ 
tion of real politeness. O, Cowper made 
no mistake when he said, ' 



" Smooth good breeding, supplemental graoe^ 

With lean perfoimance apes the work of love." 

There was more of real politeness in thiat 
old man's manner when he once attempted 
to congratulate me on an event of some 
importance to us — and the tears rose to his 
eyes, and he broke off abruptly, saying, 
" Well, God bless you ! God Almighty 
bless every one of you !"— than ever the 
envious world would have expressed. 

There was more of deep sympathy once 
on another occasion,' when on lookii^ig at 
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our morning party, he attempted to offer 
no consolation, but be wept as he lifted up 
his eyes and raised his clasped hands in 
prayer to him whom he knew by long ex- 
perience to be a sure hold, in the day of 
trouble ; more than the thoughtless world 
could ever have offered. How should the 
gay and selfish world know the meaning of 
sympathy ? 

There is some charm in religion to still 
the passions, yet there is also something 
that keeps the feelings tender, even in ex- 
treme old age ; and therefore it was, I sup- 
pose, that our old friend was so ea.sily 
moved, that he always seemed so glad to 
see us, and received us with such a cheer- 
ful tone of kindness. It was difficult to 
hold any vocal communication with him, 
for having lost all his teeth ; one could 
scarcely understand him; and as at the 
same time, it was almost impossible to 
make him hear, he was so far prevent- 
ed from any exchange of sentiment on 
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earthly subjects, that his conversation 
might almost literally be said to be in 
heaven. 

There was, however, no possibility of 
misunderstanding him, when holding your 
hand affectionately, he would smiie as he 
looked up to heaven, and pointing up- 
ward say, " Going home, going home !" 
There was no mistaking when you met 
him in the churchyard, and he pointed to 
the spot under the chesnut tree, and told 
you in the same glad tone, " I shall be 
there soon, very soon:" and if you hap- 
pened to pass through the church three 
quarters of an hour or an hour before the 
service began, and you found him in his 
place ; his broad old-fashioned hat and his 
stout walking-stick laid beside him, as he 
looked up from his large printed bible at 
you, and understood your look of wonder 
at seeing him there so early, the light and 
gladness in his clear blue eyes told, if his 
broken accents had failed to do so, " It is 
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my Father's house I Here my Father's chil- 
dren meet — I love them— I love it — It is 
good to be here !" But my old friend had 
another way yet of expressing his feelings. 
His bible lay always by him, and sometimes, 
without attempting to make you under- 
iitand him by words — an attempt which he 
had often found to fail — be would readily 
turn to whatever portion of the sacred 
page best suited him at the moment. I 
think I see him now, as be sat in bis com- 
fortable chair with his back to the win- 
dow, so that the full light streamed over 
his grey head, and on the holy page of 
his bible, which lay open upon bis knees. 
Sometimes be had fallen asleep — " the 
spirit was willing but the flesh was weak," 
he had arrived at that time when " the 
grasshopper is become a burden" — he was 
eighty-five years old ; and then the ex- 
pression of calmness and composure was 
really beautiful ; you recognized the stam]> 
•■xii " perfect peace," and lifted up your 
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heart to God, acknowledging " because he 
trusteth in thee." But oftentimes he was 
awake, and then, one after another,' the 
variety of shades of thought and feeling 
that passed over his countenance were 
most interesting. The last time I remem- 
ber seeing him at his own home, he beck- 
oned to me, and turning over his bible 
leaves rapidly, pointed me to that verse in 
the 29th chapter of Isaiah, — "In that day 
shall the deaf hear the words of the 
book."—" Ha !" said the old man, laughing 
for joy, " Aear the words, hear the words J 
no deafness then !" It was no wonder if 
such an one was happy. He felt that the 
hand of a mighty God was with him, to 
keep him in all his ways, and consequently 
could know nothing of anxiety, and every 
blessing he received as coming from the 
kind hand of a merciful Father, and there- 
fore was at peace. 

" If I woke in the night," said his 
daughter, " I often overheard him prais^ 
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ing and blessing God ! If he came in tired 
from a walk, he would kneel down on his 
chair, and thank God for the rest he could 
take in it. If he did but take a draught 
of water, he would lift up his bands and 
eyes, giving thanks for it." It was only 
last Friday, that his daughter heard him 
in his prayer thanking God for a mark of 
kindness that day conferred on him by his 
pastor. Only last Friday, and O, how far 
he is beyond our assistance now ! What 
a little dim world this must seem to him 1 
On Sunday, as I told you, he went to a 
church at some distance in the morning, 
and came to his own corner where we have 
so loved to see him, in the afternoon. It 
will be long, indeed, before two neater or 
more respectable old men are seen in our 
aisle than those we have so suddenly lost — 
for I forgot to tell you, that good old Jacob, 
who stood godfather to poor Isaac's last 
child only on May-day, has been dead 
and buried more than three weeks. Well ! 
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at sermon time on Sunday, Jolm came as 
usual and handed his great bible, and I 
marked the text — " They all with one con- 
sent began to make excuse." Dear old 
man ! it did not apply to hira. Monday 
passed as usual. " I had no thought of 
it," said his son-in-law, " when I passed 
through his room to go to my work at half- 
past five — he was sleeping like a child. 
He breakfasted early with his kind daugh- 
ter, and some time afterwards, as he was 
accustomed, took his bible with him, and 
went to lie down on his bed. And there, 
a little after, his daughter coming up ac- 
cidentally found him. He bad sunk down 
by the bed-side, and his bible had fallen 
from his hand, only at the moment in 
which he had no longer needed its guid- 
ance. He had obeyed his Master's direc- 
tion, and his day's work was done. " So," 
as prays the pious Bishop Hall, " when I 
have worked enough, lay me to rest; and 
when I have slept enough, awake me as 
thou didst thy Lazarus !" 
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" We much wish to bury him on Sun- 
day," said his daughter, " but the weather 
has been very hot, and it was found ne- 
cessary that the funeral should take place 
on the second day after his death," lu 
our climate such a necessity does not often 
occur; and the impossibility of getting her 
mourning ready added much to poor Han- 
nah's grief, as it prevented her paying the 
last mark of respect — that of following 
the last friend to the tomb — which oup 
people here are always anxious to pay. 
It was in consequence, a small, though 
very orderly funeral. The youngest grand- 
daughter was the only female present, and 
she cried as if her heart would break ; but 
the men were only serious, not distressed, 
Whyshould they? Themselves for the most 
part old and grey headed, ihey cannot have 
long to wait before their work also shall be 
done. that it may be as well accomplish- 
ed ! that there may be as sure hope con- 
cerning them, as they enjoy with regard to 
this their brother, and then what need ta 
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weep? O when the last shock is borne i 
its season to the garner, ought it not to be 
with a shout of joy and thanksgiving? 

But I have just been looking at our 
young gardener's favourite tiger iris, one 
of our most splendid and most short-lived 
flowers. 

It is but just eleven o'clock, and already 
the tips of the crimson leaves are be- 
ginning to flag. The clear golden spots 
are as pure, and the polished centre as 
bright as it has been at all, yet a shade of 
decay has past over it, which will every 
moment become more and more dense, 
and at noon its beauty will be entirely 
gone ; and in one hour after, long before 
evening, it will be dried up and withered — 
and O I have lately seen something so 
very like that ! 

Yet who regrets the iris? It lives for 
the time its Creator has appointed. It 
praises him by its beauty. Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like it ; and then, 
whilst the cloudless sun shines brightly on 
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it, whilst every eye gazes at it with ad- 
miration, iu the joyous noon-light, it folds 
itself up and it is gone, and the place 
thereof knows it no more. Poor Mary 
Ann ! I could not help thinking of her as 
I looked at it. She had not yet come to 
a third of the appointed age of man. The 
eyes of love and of affection, watching 
over her with their own deep and unvary- 
ing interest, saw her fade away — so gra- 
dually, yet so hopelessly — procured every 
support, every assistance— just, as you, my 
dear Susan, tied up the head of your beau- 
tiful flower when it began to droop— but 
it was of no use. It is pleasant to think 
with how much of peace and comfort it 
pleased God to bless her short life. An 
only daughter, her kind parents had pro- 
cured for her a better education than fell 
to the lot of many in her circumstances, 
and her gentle and agreeable manners 
showed how much she had improved her 
advantages. - > 

i5 
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Just about this time two years, she mar- 
ried. I used to like to see her walk down 
the garden, leaning on her husband's arm, 
and stand at the door to watch him as long 
as she could as be went down the road. I 
thought she setmed so much attached to 
him : and, poor thing ! the tears that came 
trembling into the full, glistening eyes, 
and the flush that passed over the pale 
cheek and brow, at the mention of his 
name, the very last time 1 ever saw her, 
told that the deep and pure love had con- 
tinued unabated. " I really dread his 
coming home," said she ; " I don't know 
how he will bear it," I don't know how he 
has borne it. It was a sad welcome for a 
sailor to his native land, to learn, as the 
first news, that his young wife was dying; 
to come home but just in time to receive 
her last farewell. Yet I am glad he came 
home in time even for that. " I was 
obliged to turn comforter," she said, " but 
it was a hard trial for him." I think poor 
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Mary Ann knew where to find comfort her- 
self. She told rae that she made it her con- 
stant prayer that God would teach her to 
say from her heart, " Thy will be done !" 
and she added, " I hope he will," but she 
could never restrain her tears as she said, 
" It is 80 much worse for them than for 
me. I'm afraid poor mother will sink 
under it ! indeed, no one in all the world 
I think ever had dearer friends to part with 
than I." And then, there was another, un- 
conscious of her loss indeed — but poor lit- 
tle dear, she has sustained an irreparable 
loss. There is the little delicate child. A 
sweet, gentle-looking creature, but there is 
something in the dove-like eyes that always 
gives me an idea of sadness. I saw her 
yesterday in her black gingham frock, and 
her clean white pinafore: something had 
troubled her, a trifle perhaps — yet the 
tears in the little orphan's eyes almost 
brought tears into mine. Poor Mary Ann ! 
she had every prospect that her station 
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could present of earthly happiness, muck 
to make her long to rest here, at least for 
a little while; and seeming better after 
her husband's return, she had even ikien* 
tioned to a neighbour the possibility of her 
changing her place of abode. O what 
charm is there in consumption that makei^ 
it so insidious a foe ! Saturday she was 
taken worse, but had strength enough to 
pray constantly in earnest, though broken 
petitions, to Him who never fails to hear. 
When we think how much change there is 
in this mortal life, we must certainly own 
those to be blessed who die in the midst of 
friends that love and delight in them. 
The most tender of relations had wept be-? 
side her all night, and at dawn she rais-^ 
6d herself up in her bed, threw her arms 
round her mother's neck, and died. She 
had much to make life desirable, but she 
has been cut down in the flower of her age ; 
and may those who mourn her, not sorrow 
as others which have no hope~*may they: 
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learn the value of that redemption which 
we gladly believe she sought and found — 
may they practise that resignation which 
the Holy Spirit of God alone can teach, 
and which we rejoice to believe he had 
taught her. May they look up from the 
grave where they have laid her, to that 
heaven whither they trust she is gone; 
and seek and find the way to it — the way 
consecrated by the blood of the cross. We 
cannot look on such a company of mourn- 
ers — young companions, M'ho miss one 
from their gay circle—a father and mother 
who have lost from their quiet fireside 
the only daughter who made that hearth 
so bright and so pleasant — the husband 
who must bear wind and tide, stormy 
nights and torrid suns again, but without 
hope of the kind welcome that has hither- 
to cheered him. We could not look on 
them without deep feelings of sympathy; 
without an earnest prayer, that He who 
does not willingly afflict, nor grieve the 
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children of men, may cause the atHiction to 
work out for them " a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ;" and io re- 
membering her, it is not because her life 
haa been what the world calls innocent 
and amiable — though God forbid that we 
should not feel the full loveliness of those 
lovely things; not because of these that 
we think of her with comfort, but that 
feeling herself in the eye of a holy God 
a sinner, she had asked, " What must I do 
to be saved?" and being told, "Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved," had answered like one in the gos- 
pel, " Lord, I believe, help tbou my unbe- 
lief. " Such comfort is sufficient. If the 
servant is ready, if the day's work is done ; 
it matters not at what hour the Lord com- 
eth, at noon-day, at midnight, or at the 
cock crowing, or in the morning. 
With voice of thanksgiving and praiae. 
Meet for the ripen'd harvest days 
Beneath the hroad moon's silent rays. 

Bind the bst sheaf! 
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With praise to Him whose hand of care 
Has made so frail a thing — so fair — 
Whilst noon-day fades its colours rare. 

Watch the hright leaf. 

The God of autumn's loaded vine — 
He guards the good man's calm decline. 
And hids on him his hlessing shine. 

At evening light [ 

He hids with years his hope increase. 
He gives the way-worn pilgrim peace. 
And signs, at last, the longed release 

From toil and night. 

And He, the summer's choicest boon. 
The iris flower, that fades at noon — , 
O say not that it fades too soon 

^In that bright sun ! 

He reared it but to show how well 
His Spirit works the hidden spell ; 
His mercy and his might to tell — 

Its work is dene ! 
August 8, 1831. 
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Song, hath heen here with its flow of thought^ 
Love^ with its passionate visions fraaght ; 
Death, hreathing stilhiess and sadness rounds 

And is it not is it not, haunted ground ? 

Mrs. Hemans. 



You will recollect the morning, my dear, 
Mary, in which we set oflf for our interest- 
ing and pleasant walk. It had been one 
of the gentlest Aprils I ever rememljer, 
for April, bright as she frequently is, ge- 
nerally partakes something of the boister- 
ous passions of her brother March, and is 
even more wayward than her changeable 
sister, beautiful May. But this April,, 
from the calm and holy Friday on which 
it begun, all through the pleasant Easter, 
and to nearly the latter end of the month, 
was singularly unvarying in its beauty. 
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We liad been expecting rain then for 
several days. There had been a thun- 
dery weight in the air, and for two or 
three successive evenings a gathering to- 
gether of heavy grey clouds, that as night 
drew on became more and more purple, 
with a heavy portentous colouring over 
the eastern hills, that seemed to us to fore- 
tell the coming of the red storm. But 
the first of May was fair and sunny, as a 
May-day should be ; and the second rose 
brightly and beautifully, and gave no 
reason that our long intended walk should 
be any further delayed. 

Decay, that silent dweller in every gar- 
den — in the newly-reared bower, as well 
as in the shadowed churchyard — reminds 
us of its presence less at this time of the 
year, perhaps, than at any other. The 
snow-drops, indeed, we have lost; but 
that is so long since, that the brown pe- 
tals are quite hidden amongst the slender 
rush-like leaves, still fresh and green, and 
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every thing else is but beginiuDg to come 
forth in beauty. 

Some of the sycamores are but just un- 
folding the delicate and polished cinna- 
mon-coloured leaves, which the &un and 
air will presently render so much deeper 
and brighter. Another sort only opened its 
long pendant clusters of fairy-green fkxwers 
ia the sun of yesterday ; and the first bees 
which have ventured out of their southern 
hivesy are visiting the various likkcs, whoae 
early bloom hastens to contrast its beauty 
with the gueldre rose and laburnum. All is 
just now life and freshness. And we look 
at the butterfly that is revelling in the 
luxurious weather with deeper interest 
than at all the rest, for we see it a type 
and emblem of our own best hopes. 



Thou ! who wast bom on earth to dwell. 

Spread thy bright wings and soar to heaven. 

Burst I bui-st thy shroud ! Leave ! leave thy cell, 
Joy iQ the light thy Gk)d i» given. 
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Far, through spring's clear and sunny air, 
Wbeie blossoms wreathe the topmast bough. 

Mine eye shall greet thee — wanderer ! there. 
And I rejoice to he, as thou. 

A little while, witli thee to creep. 
Shrouded awhile, like thee to lie ; 

Then, then, to burst, ibe bonds of sleep. 
And up toward beai-en, lite thee to fly ! 

All is just now life and freshness, but 
who cau look upon it without remembering 
the change, the quiet and gradual change, 
that is passing like a shadow or a blight 
over it. Who looks at the flower, with- 
out remembering, "In the evening it is 
cut down ?" On that morning especially 
we could not, because the purpose of our 
walk was to visit an ancient family man- 
sion, and now family and mansion both 
are declining into gradual and sure decay. 
Those who are constantly used to visit the 
same spot, and look upon the same scene, 
feel pleasure in the discovery even of an 
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unexplored lane, or a new fields which 
such as live in a varying circle can 
little understand. The merest trifles 
may be made sources of pleasure. Per- 
haps we gather blue bells finer than our 
own ; or there is a little specimen of the 
more rare orchis, delicately striped with 
green on the outside leaves ; or, thanks to 
an intelligent companion, we learn the 
name of some weed which we had long 
wished to know, and which even Joyce 
could not tell. But we had now yet fur-; 
ther reasons for enjoying our walk, for 
nature had delighted herself in that quiet 
spot; there, for ages she had reared her 
stately trees, and there she had poured 
her silver water* We crossed a sloping 
field, shadowed on one side by a pretty 
coppice, in which dark fir trees mingled 
well with willow and lime. We paused 
and looked round us, for still and retired 
as the spot appeared, it has not always 
been such. Fancy may throng this green^ 
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valley with knights and ladies, and she 
does not wander so far from truth as some- 
times, in doing so. It may yet tell a 
loftier tale, for once when the whole 
lant company stood here, on this very turf, 
every head was bared as the lord of the 
fair domain, kneeling, did homage to his 
sovereign liege the king. Under which of 
tliese old trees did the royal party stand? 
Ah ! we mistake in saying, under one of 
these very trees. So many have been cut 
down for the sake of the timber, and 
though many graceful, and many noble, 
are yet left, we cannot look on these 
massive remains that so frequently im- 
pede our footsteps, without viewing 
them as tablets on which is inscribed, 
in legible characters, a tale of glory and '. 
of decay. 

But if there are a few days, in which '1 
our thoughts are led to the bright side"! 
of things, and our imagination is little 
checked in its range amongst that which 
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18 fair and gay, this day might have heea 
one, and as I looked down the sotft yalley 
again, the gorgeous train tof oilier days 
past before me, and the times of chivdry 
returned. O if these old trees could spesri:, 
if the wild flowers that grow juirt in the 
same spot, where they sprung five hnn- 
dred years ago, could but tell us, what 
traditions would they not certify, and with 
what intense interest we should listen 
to the record ! But they may not be. 
Fancy shall people the fair scene for nJs, 
and we will gaze with unquestioning be- 
lief on the visions she bids pass before 
us. 

"* It was the morning of some such day 
as this, a bright summer <lay, the day of 
an earrs bridal, and the day appointed 
for a tournament. 

• The following scene is founded on^ the history of 
Mary, Countess of Valeiitia, granddaughter of Ed- 
ward in. foundress of Pemhroke College, Cambridge. 
See Wilson's Memorabilia Cantabrigiae. 
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Here was the fair field prepared ; seats 
were arranged here for the noble spec- 
tators, and there the lists were made 
ready for the gallant combatants. There, 
around tents erected for the knights and 
squires, hung the bright shields, glittering 
in their various blazonry against the morn- 
ing sun, and there the waving of lordly 
plumes and the fluttering of embroidered 
banners was reflected in the quiet stream. 
What does the quiet stream reflect now? 
The clouds drifting over the untroubled 
heaven, and the swaying of the willow- 
bough ; but, as in water face answeretli 
to face, so the heart of man to man ; 
and amongst that company, were some 
things which the varied course of five 
hundred years has not altered. " Human 
hearts were there." There was the throb 
of ambition — the bound of pride — such as 
man's heart feels now — and O, deeper 
feelings, the quiet bliss of requited affec- 
tion, the love of a happy heart was there. 
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For there, in the midst of her bridemaids, 
the admiration of the gorgeous circle, sat 
the Lady Mary de Valentia. 

The canopy over her head was of cloth 
of gold, for royal blood flowed in the 
Ijtdy's veins. Her robe closely fitting her 
small and delicate form, was of white 
satin fringed with gold, and embroidered 
with fleur-de-lis of gold and silver. The 
circlet round her waist was adorned with 
diamonds, whose value befitted her high 
station, and clasped with massive ortia^ 
ments of wrought gold. All that art could 
do, to add grace to an almost perfect form, 
and to arrange around a more than lovely 
face the soft profusion of sunny hair 
which indeed little needed such assist^ 
ance» had been done that morning; but 
the veil of silver gauze felt in such broad 
folds about her from head to foot, as 
whilst it dazzled and deceived the eyes of 
the spectators, yet drew them with but 
more interest toward her. The Lady of 
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Valentia was that morning a bride. Of 
the splendid ritual of the church of Rome 
ia those days, on so lofly an occasion, 1 
can tell you but little ; 

The bells had been mug, 
And tbe mass had been sung — 
And censers of incense around them swung ; 
And the holy blessing said — 
' And ^fts had heen offered both rich and rare, 
i> And to Vu^in and Saint they had hjielt in prayer, 
il That honour and wealth on the noble pair. 
Might in measure full be shed. 

Of all this I have read little, I have 
seen nothing, and therefore I cannot de- 
scribe it to you; but a woman need only 
look into her own heart to know the 
exultation with which the Lady Marj' 
beheld all eyes turn with admiration on 
the lofty bearing and gallant appear- 
ance of her own knight, the noble Lord 
Andemar, as with his three esquires he 
entered the lists. A woman will not mar- 
vel, that though it was not the fashion of 
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that day to be nervous, and the ladies 
were trained to look on scenes which the 
firmest amongst us now could scarcely be- 
hold, without a shudder, the Lady Mary's 
cheek blenched, and her eyes involuntarily 
closed, as the words of admiration, " Good 
steed !" " Brave lance !'' hailed the first 
course that her noble brid^room ran. 
But the second time she was more bold, 
and with a flush of joy and pride, and 
unshrinking eye, marked and gloried in 
his success. The third time her pulse 
beat higher, and her heart bounded yet 
more exultingly, and as other voices cried, 
" O brave knights, bright eyes behold 
you \^ the lady almost unconsciously leant 
forward from the gallery, waved her white 
scarf, and repeated, " On ! on P' There 
was a moment's pause of intense interest — 
a shock of encounter, a heavy fall — a 
shriek from the gallery as the lady burst 
from those who would have detained her, 
exclaiming, " He's fallen, he's fallen ! and 
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I urged him on ! O my Lord ! my Lord ! 
my own Aymer !" 

But I saidthatwe viewed themoss-growii 
remains of the trees as tablets whereon 
was inscribed in legible characters, a tale 
of glory and of decay. Such an account 
also we learnt from the difficulty with 
which we obtained admission. The porter 
was long ago dismissed, and the plough- 
boy in his smock-frock, seemed, by the 
astonishment he displayed at seeing a 
party of strangers stand outside the iron 
gate, little used to his office. We did not 
regret the length of time which it took to 
find the key, as it gave us an opportunity 
of considering the architecture of the old 
gothic chapel, and of looking through the 
archway into the gardens, whose abrupt 
descent, prevents you from knowing where 
it terminates, and leaves your imagination 
to roam on, through sunny meadows and 
valleys, for many a mile beyond. There 
is a luxuriant ivy growing within the 
K 2 
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arch, which itself all beauty and fresh- 
ness, (for the shelter afforded by the situa- 
tion, has brought forward the large de- 
licate leaves far beyond the size of any we 
can find in the open air,) contrasts beau- 
tifully with the grey and hoar appearance 
of the arch about which it clings. We 
entered at length, but it was only to see 
on every side marks of decay. In the 
spacious hall pannelled with dark oak, at 
the end of which was a raised seat for the 
magistrates— for it had formerly been a 
court of justice — there had been many 
fine family portraits. Now very few are 
left. One would not ask questions; but 
lawsuits of many years standing cannot 
be carried on without great and ruinous 
expense. There had been fine tapestry up 
stairs, but we were not asked to see it, 
probably it is no longer there. There 
was something in our visit, if not quite of 
a melancholy, at least of a grave nature. 
One felt the worthlessness of all that earth 
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has to give — riches make wings and fly 
away — but one thought not of wealth and 
fame and glory aloue, but of lovelier 
things than these ; the deceitfulness of 
love — the changeableness of affection — the 
vanishing of hope. The bound of very 
children's feet has been heard through this 
lofty hall, I thought, in their happy play — 
where are they all now ? Here the feast 
was spread for friends and retainers, when 
the young heir came of age — but the 
revellers are gone ! Down that broad 
staircase, the veiled bride has come from 
her chamber, and waited, with varying 
thoughts of hope and fear, for her mother's 
last kiss, and her father's blessing, before 
she left the pleasant home of her child- 
hood. " But their love, and their envy, 
and their hatred hath now perished ; neither 
remaineth there now any portion to them 
for ever, of any thing that is done un( 
the sun !" 
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He till'd the lands his fathers tilled. 

She rear'd her children &ir. 
Who joy'd and wept, did plant and builds 

Have now no portion there ! 
Beneath the old grey tower they lie. 
Their low tomb stays no passer by ; 
On other graves the son hath shone. 
But these, their very graves, are gone. 

Her thought by day — her dream by night- 

Her watch in twilight bower ! 
Her tone of love, her smile of light. 

Her prayer at waking hour. 
^is past, the wish — ^'tis hush'd, the sigh. 
Closed and forgot the beaming eye ; 
The panting heart rests still and dead. 
For woman's love hath perished. 

The warriors met with glance of fire. 

Fiercely they fought and well ; 
With thought of hate, and word of ire. 

That hour the barons fell. 
Far, in the arch'd cathedral s gloom. 
Their sons inscribe each noble's tomb — 
Illegible to learning's gaze. 
That pompous epitaph of praise — 
The faithless marble kept it not. 
The memory of them is forgot. 
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Who dwells here now ? Nay, the fa- 
mily is so dispersed, one can scarcely tell ; 
and the last heir of that ancient house 

We saw all that we 

might of the mansion, and walked between 
the clipped hedges of yew to the end of 
the straight garden, and round the old 
statue of Neptune, which stood in the 
middle of a bath once; but the course of 
the stream having been diverted, and the 
bath filled up, the image occupies an 
inappropriate situation now, in the centre 
of a flower bed. 

We had been enjoying the solemnity of 
the dark and plain chapel, and came out 
again into the porch. There had been a 
shower, but it was past, and a few drops 
only hung glittering from the bright leaves. 
The sun burst out gloriously, as we set 
out on our walk home. I cannot give the 
least idea of the scene, as we reached the 
top of the hill. I never before saw so 
wonderful a contrast as the intense dark- 
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ness of the purple clouds before us^ and 
the burning brightness of the sunshine 
behind. As we came toward the lime 
trees, then just in the early greenness of 
their soft foliage, it seemed as if the 
whole light of heaven concentered itself to 
fall on them. 

They shone against the angry sky, like 
a group of angels — like the angels that 
hurried Lot out of the darkness that was 
gathering over the devoted city. The 
cloud and mist grew more dense over the 
whole wide valley below ; but still the 
undimmed sunshine, streamed on the grace- 
ful trees — still lit up the mossy path along 
which we were to go, with so lovely a 
brightness, that how could we be in haste 
to leave it? How could we think the 
storm would so soon fall there ? As we 
lingered, however, the first low-toned 
thunder was heard, and the first broad 
drops fell. 

The shadow past on the shining lime 
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trees, and the storm burst upon us. Might 
it not have made us think again of the 
thunder-cloud of woe, that had so sud- 
denly darkened the Lady Mary's noon-day 
of happiness 1 A wide meadow lay before 
us, but there was a low hut at the end of 
it — and toward that we hastened. The 
path became more and more slippery at 
every step, for it poured heavily, and our 
wet clothes clung around us and impeded 
our progress. Still we pressed on, for 
shelter and rest were before us. We ran 
to the cottage door, but it was shut; we 
called, but no one was at home. We 
walked round, but there was no other door, 
not even a shed or a corner that could 
afford shelter. I shall not soon forget our 
disappointment. We returned to the lea 
side of the hut, and stood in despair lean- 
ing against the wall. I need not tell you 
how long — for you cannot have forgotten 
how, for a little while, our umbrellas kept 
k5 
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a little of the rain from us ; and then they 
began to drip, and we should have been as 
well off without them ; and then they 
streamed, and really we should have been 
better with none. I need not tell you how, 
in the next ten minutes, bonnets and bon- 
net-caps, shawls and frills, and shoes and 
stockiiig;s, and a long list of et ceteras, were 
wet through, and yet, there we stood, for 
it would have been even worse to have 
braved the violence of the storm. At last 
it abated ; and you will recollect what a 
plight we were in, slipping and splashing 
through the ploughed fields. You cannot 
have forgotten the difficulty with which, 
drenched as we were, and laden with our 
wet umbrellas, we clambered the five bar- 
red gates, and descended heavily in the 
mud of the road. I need not tell you how 
philosophically we bore it all ; for your 
good humour helped to keep up that of the 
rest, and when we reached our kind friend's 
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home, you know who provided the poor 
wanderer, with 

" Rest and ' dry clothes and food and fire." 
Fitz James scarcely needed them more. 

I laid my sketch of our visit to the Old 
Court aside, and 1 forgot it. The varying 
spring past, and the sweet summer — so 
pleasant a summer that I would fain pause 
one moment and take farewell of it. 

Farewell I oa yonder distant hill 
Thy latest light is shining still. 
And ^bere thy flying feet have past. 
Lingers thy dearest roae — thy last- 
Farewell ! in thy forsaken bowers 
Faint perfume hreathes from fading flowers. 
And Irembles from the jessamine bough 
The solitary blossom now. 

Thou ait here no more with thy flowery train. 
Thy burning sun and thy gUttering rain — 
Thy thunder tone on the solemn night. 
When the dark vault was riven with the flashing 
light. 

Then smilest no more on that pleasant scene. 
Where glides the still river her baoks between ; 
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Nor lingers that placid eve to see. 

The joyous group by the holly tree ; 

For already the wreathes that thy fair hands twined 

Grow sear in the early autumn wind. 

Farewell ! with every blessing fraught. 
Long shalt thou dwell in memory's thought — 
For mid thy calm and pleasant hours. 
Few were the thorns, and bright the flowers ! 

Now blessings to Him, who has sent thee here. 
With thy smile of light and thy voice of cheer ; 
Sickness has sighed in other bowers. 
But the voice of joy has been heard in ours. 
And we know it is mercy alone has made 
Thy sunshine so bright, and so calm thy shade. 

E'en whilst I gaze, the gleam has died 

Upon the distant hill's blue side. 

And as all earthly joys must be. 

Thou art passed whilst yet we said " Hail to thee ! " 

— ^Yet may I not mourn that thou art gone. 

Sweet summer ! thou hast helped me my journey on ; 

My journey on — to that land of light 

Where glows one season for ever bright. 

Where sunshine comes not to yield to shade. 

And bright flowers blossom, and not to fade. 

Now that I am writing, it is autumn : 
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mild, soft and pleasant, but still grave au- 
tumn. The smoke rises slowly from the 
tribe of low houses that I see from my 
little window, in thin upright columns. 
There is not a breath of air to curl it, nor 
to stir the dark leaves whose colour is yet 
unchanged, even on the early falling acacia, 
the aspen and willow i and every now and 
then, when some single yellow leaf whirls 
down, it is not because the frost has seared 
it, or the wind torn it; but only as if it 
had lived long enough, and came down of 
its own accord, wishing to be at rest. The 
pale sunshine lights up the clustering mass 
of fading clematis flowers, which nearly 
cover the grey bark that the first chill rains 
have begun to streak with green lichen. 
The unwithered nasturtium spreads its 
large round leaves and its golden flowers 
on the damp thatch and round the arched 
door of our forsaken bower. Without it 
is all beauty, but within, cold and out of 
order. The moss with which we lined it, 




now much of it strews the unoccupied 
seats and table ; the water is dry in the 
cocoa-nut shells, which we hung up there 
for flower stands; and the last nosegays 
that we arranged there are dead ; but it 
is a quiet retreat still; and still there are 
beauties every where around us. Scarlet 
cardinals and late sweet peas, red Vir- 
ginian creeper leaves, and budding laurus- 
tinus. Tokens of decay are here, but 
decay in its softest and least distressing 
form. 

My thoughts had been called back to the 
tragical story of the tournament, and I 
could not help drawing a comparison be- 
tween the latter days of the Lady of Va- 
lentia's life, and that calra, still October 
afternoon. Upon her husband's death, 
says the short historical notice that I have 
been able to obtain of her, she devoted 
herself to acts of piety, and founded a 
college which long bore her name. Whe- 
ther her life — her disappointed, solitary 
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life, was prolonged to old age, my memo- 
rial does not say, or whether the sunshine 
being overcast, the white rose was blighted 
in its early blossoming, I know not. But so 
far charity delights to hope, that the bond 
being so rudely rent asunder which held 
that weak heart to earth, it rose unwaver- 
ingly to heaven ; and we will believe, for 
it is a pleasure to do so, that through the 
mist and errors of a perverted faith, His 
mercy pointed out to her the good and the 
right way ; that He made the broken heart 
a contrite one also, who has said, " Let 
thy widows trust in me!" 



EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 



DESCRIBING 



A COUNTRY FUNERAL. 



The day drags through^ though stonns keep oat the 
sun; 

And thus the heart will hreak^ yet hrokenly live on. 

Byron. 



" You recollect John Rider at the mill. 
You cannot forget him, for many Sundays 
you and I used to watch him, walking up 
and down the green, waiting to catch the 
first glimpse of his old vicar, as the quiet 
couple, the grey haired priest, and the 
slow paced steed, entered the distant 
avenue. We used to feel pleased at the 
respect and readiness with which John's 
services were tendered. Cannot you re- 
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call now the manner in which he so care- 
fully assisted the infirm old gentleman to 
dismount, and then quietly took the bridle, 
and led the sober steed to his father's sta- 
ble ? You said he gave you exactly the 
idea of what a young English yeoman 
ought to be ; and since that day I never 
looked on his tall well-made figure, his 
handsome sunburnt face — I never observed 
the buoyancy of his step, the simple good- 
humour of his expression, without a feel- 
ing of pleasure at the thought, that he 
was my countryman; and I remarked his 
constancy in his place at church — his or- 
derly behaviour — his attention, with a yet 
deeper feeling of interest — of hope that 
England has many such. These were but 
outward signs indeed, such as might de- 
ceive ; but hope is a blessed thing, and 
we have need of all the comfort hope can 
give now. Poor John is dead ! his illness 
was raging fever, brought on by over ex- 
erting himself in the anxious time of a 
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Stormy hay-harvest. I had known of his 
illness only two or three days, when on 
Wednesday I called to ask after him. I 
shall never forget the terror of his little 
sister's look, or her sudden burst of grief, 
when she heard her mother answer my 
question with an unnatural composure 
more affecting still — 'God help us!' said 
she 'the doctor can do no more for him !' 

" As I turned to leave the house, and 
past the projecting angle of the bam, my eye 
rested on a face that showed more despair 
than his mother's, more agony than his sis- 
ter's. There stood poor Amy Miles ; she 
had evidently heard the news which had 
been told me — had been lingering about, I 
suppose, for the purpose of hearing it. 

" She did not speak, but hid her face in 
her apron, and passed me like lightning. 
It struck me at the moment, that the last 
time I had seen poor Amy was one fair 
moonlight evening, standing in the little 
copse, that leads to her father's cottage ; 
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that the moment after, I met John in 
the lane. I remembered too, that I had 
been puzzled at the occurrence. You know 
these sort of matters always had a great 
charm for me ; for I knew that the miller 
and the cottager were at law at the time : 
and beside, John Rider was a person of 
much more consequence in our little world, 
than poor Amy Miles. Well ! I was 
awakened onThursday morning by the bell 
tolling muffled for John. It would ex- 
ceed the bounds of my letter were I to at- 
tempt to describe to you the sad feelings 
of the survivors of our little circle, on this 
melancholy occasion. In so small a vil- 
lage as ours, you know, we feel something 
like one large family ; and for poor Rider 
in particular — every one had known him 
from a child — every one could remember 
some good of him; and then, he was his 
father's only son — and the grey stone un- 
der which he was laid yesterday, bears a 
long list, the names of his respectable ances- 
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tors from the date 1583 : but when John's 
name and his father's, — how sadly out of 
place after that of his healthy son — shall 
be engraved, there is not one left to con- 
tinue the race. * Tis all well !' said the 
old man, as he turned from the grave yes- 
terday, * there's never been any stain on the 
credit of my family, the last/ he looked 
toward the open vault, but could not bring 
himself to name his last child, — ' the last 
has carried a fair name to his grave vrith 
him — there can be none to dishonour us 
now.' 

" It was the most affecting of the many 
affectinor funerals that I have witnessed. 
Our little schoolgirls, generally careless 
enough on such occasions, stood now 
linked hand in hand, gazing on the flowers 
that were scattered about the pall, as se- 
riously as if they felt the similarity be- 
tween those withering beauties, and him 
who had come up and been so sudden- 
ly cut down. The poor father and mo- 
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ther were objects of deep pity to the 
whole congregation. The father never 
shed a tear, but stood with his eyes 
immoveably fixed on the letters of his 
poor son's name on the coffin-plate, as if 
he felt it necessary to read the melancholy 
inscription over and over again, in order 
to convince himself of its truth. The mo- 
ther, the poor mother ! her behaviour was 
quite a contrast to what it had been on 
Wednesday. The flood gates seemed to 
be opened, and the full tide of sorrow 
flowed forth. Her very heart seemed 
bursting. The maidens who, according to 
our country custom, attended as pall- 
bearers in white hoods and scarfs, were 
much affected — as well by the mother's 
intense distress as by . the melancholy 
cause of their assembling ; and as I looked 
at the young graceful forms so bowed 
down with unaccustomed grief, the bright 
eyes so strangely dimmed with tears, a 
thought crossed my mind, silly enough, 
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that perhaps he had left, as Cowper says, 
• a heart-ache to one of them for a le- 
gacy.' But at that moment — when that 
most touching part of the service pre- 
paratory to the corpse being; laid in the 
grave was read— just as the old clergyman's 
voice trembling with emotion, and yet so 
deep and solemn, that every word touched 
the hearer's heart, said, ' Man that is 
bom of a woman, hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery' — Full of misery^ 
what true words ! At that moment there 
was a sudden movement amongst the at- 
tentive throng. The little children shrunk 
back in fright, as a pale girl, not drest in 
mourning — the world recognized no right 
that she had to mourn — but O, custom 
cannot bind heart-felt sorrow ; she rushed 
up the churchyard, through the aisle ; her 
dark hair loosened from the haste of her 
motion, the tears streaming down the pale 
cheeks, the whole dress disordered. She 
passed the mourners ; the old clergyman 
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paused in pity and astonishment, as with a 
wild and passionate cry which has sound- 
ed in my ears ever since, she sunk upon 
the coffin. Poor, poor Amy ! God comfort 
her ! " 



REMEMBRANCES OF AN ORDINA- 

NATION. 



Spirit of light and truth ! to thee 
We trust them in that musing hour. 

Till they with open heart and free. 
Teach all thy word in all its power. 

Krble. 



" They shall not bring gifts unto me, saith 
the Lord, of that which has cost them no- 
thing." I looked round me with a rejoicing 
feeling, for the beautiful proportion of the 
arches, the delicately carved ornaments, told 
me that the rich men of other days had not 
refused him aught that the thought of ge- 
nius could plan, or the hand of skill might 
execute. As I stood considering what 
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makes an acceptable sacrifice, how few 
have gold, or spices, or myrrh, to offer, 
and yet how many shall praise thy name, 

God, because it is so comfortable ! and 
every one can give " an offering of a free 
heart"^a full burst of thrilling music 
pealed down the aisle and reverberated 
through the distant cloisters. " There is 
another offering in which I cannot join," 

1 thought. And that is a feeling which 
always pains me when I hear beautiful 
music. Why may I not swell the chorus ? 
Why do I not understand its mysteries. 

" In vain, with dull and tuneless ear, 

I linger by sweet music's cell." 
When those thrilling tones touch as it 
were my very heart-strings, why is my 
weak and tuneless voice so utterly unable 
to respond to the emotion ? O are not these 
pantings after a superior state ! how one 
longs at such a moment, 

" As with a cherub's voice to sing. 

To fly, as on a seraph's wing ! " 
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And for the moment all one s tboogbts and 
hopes seemed borne away by that strong 
tide of music from earth to heaven. It 
was only one moment— the prgcession 
came from the cloisters up the nave, and 
my thoughts and eyes followed it. The 
bishop took his place, and the candidates 
ranged themselves in the long seats near 
the altar. 

Again the text crost my mind, " Thfey 
shall not bring gifts unto m^ saiththe 
Lord, of that which has cost them no- 
thipg." O they have not! they have 
not ! Here were come to pflfer themselves 
for the service of the sanctuary, the chil- 
dren over whom parents had watched for 
piany years. The first-bom son, pert^ps, 
of whom his mother had spoken, ^^ The 
Lord has granted the voice of my request, 
therefore as long as he liyeth he shall be 
lent unto the Lord." Young men in the 
vigour of their age came to devote their 
strength to the guide of their youth. 
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Learned men were desirous to enlist all 
their wisdom under the banners of the 
cross, and in deep humility to take Him 
for their teacher, whose name was to the 
proud Jews a stumbling block, and to 
the learned Greeks foolishness. Perhaps 
among that group of the younger candi- 
dates in the grave dress appointed for the 
deacons, may be one, the youngest brother 
of some large family, over whom his elders 
have watched with deep anxiety, from the 
timewhenhe was alikely child, on through 
his merry boyhood, and to his becoming a 
brilliant and much admired man. They 
have seen the strong passions gradually 
subdued, have known the vain wishes over- 
come, and all the abounding energies de- 
voted to the service of his God. 

No wonder they watch hira with delight 
— it is so natural to delight in the youngest 
of one's family : but there may be some 
who look on with a more thrilling interest 
still — for those whom God has blest with 
l2 
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many brotliers, can little guess the trem- 
bling earnestness of that affection with 
which sisters' hearts cling to their only one. 

But though, doubtless, many a heart 
there had a deep private feeling of in- 
terest in the sight, it was sufficient for the 
larger part of the congregation, that be- 
fore them stood those to whom was about 
to be committed the charge of God's 
church. 

It was sufficient to know that in these 
turbulent and trying times, when, because 
iniquity abounds, the love of many waxes 
cold, here stood the men who, through 
evil report and good report, must gird on 
the church's armour and combat at her 
side. The Socinian may sneer, and enter- 
ing into her holiest places, lay his destruc- 
tive trains under her very altar. These 
men must minister them fearlessly. The 
Papist exults to see his converts in- 
creasing, his wealth accumulating, his 
power strengthening ; and he oivns in his 
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heart that his motto, as of old, is "still the 
same." Look at these young men; by God's 
grace they shall be the same also — Pro- 
testants, as their martyred fathers were. 
Yes ! look upon them — there are eyes that 
see storm and cloud gathering all around 
our horizon — there are those who believe 
that the judgment is about to begin at 
the house of God; and God give grace 
and strength sufficient for their day to those 
■whom he may be about to try ; but I will 
believe when the danger is nearest, there 
is not one of these young men who shall not 
aay with Nehemiah, " Should such a man 
as I flee ? " 

There was dignity in the bishop's man- 
ner when, turning toward the crowded con- 
gregation, he pointed to the candidates as 
they were presented to him at the altar, by 
the gray-haired archdeacon, and command- 
ed in the name of God, that any who could 
allege reason why they were not worthy to 
be admitted to holy'.orders should come forth 
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and show the cause. And if men will so 
perjure themselves as in such a manner 
lightly to undertake so awful a responsibi- 
lity, is it not right by every possible means 
to put hindrances in the way of those 
daring Uzziahs who will presume to lay 
unhallowed hands on God s ark ? But we 
know where their fitness lies ; " We wiU 
lift up our eyes unto the hills, from whence 
Cometh our help.'' And on this day there 
was a solemn voice of prayer, and surely 
it shall be answered. Was there any heart 
that day that did not feel the petition — 
" That it may please thee, to bless these 
thy servants, now to be admitted to the 
order of deacons and priests, and to pour 
thy grace upon them ?" Thygrace^ O God, 
what can they do without it ! and with 
it, what can they not accomplish ! " that 
they may duly execute their office to the 
edifying of the church and the glory of 
thy holy name." Could any fail respond, 
" We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord !'* 
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The prayers were ended, and again the 
candidates became the sole subjects of at- 
tention. They were standing round tlie 
altar when the oath of allegiance was ad- 
ministered to them, and it is well : faithful 
servants to the King of kings can never 
be unfaithful to his anointed servant. It 
is a gentle command, " Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man, for 
the Lord's sake." It has not been given 
in vain. History's page has proved to us 
in the behaviour of a Hall and a Ken,* 
how loyal to their earthly king those can 
be, who bear unshaken fealty to their 
Master who is in heaven. It is not my inten- 
tion to dwell long on the various parts of this 
service. Those who have never been pre- 
sent on such an occasion cannot know how 
solemn and how affecting it is; and those 



u Ken because his conscientious opposi- 
tion to James in one particular, renders so much more 
striking the affection which induced him to refuse to 
transfer his allegiance to William. 
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who have not listened as we did for the 
voice of our dearest — almost our dearest 
on earth — as mingling with those of 
others, it made the sincere and humble 
replies to each solemn question — " It 
will so do by the help of the Lord. 
" I will apply myself thereto, the Lord 
being my helper ! " — cannot feel the thrill- 
ing interest of that moment, when the 
congregation were desired to offer up their 
secret prayers, and silence was kept for 
those applications for a space. They-ean- 
not tell the touching interest of the mo- 
ment when the bishop's voice was again 
heard alone, in the quaint but expressive 
language of former days, 

*' Come^ Holy Ghost, our souls inspire ! 

and the clergy who surrounded him and 
the people took up the stanza^ 

*' And lighten with celestial fire." 

None others can feel the beauty of that 
hymn, especially the lovely verse, 
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" Keep far our foes — give peace at home. 
Where thou art guide, no ill can come." 

We have found the truth of it, as a na- 
tion, as a church, as separate families. God 
grant that we may do so still ! But less 
can one who has never been present, and 
present under such circumstances, conceive 
the beauty of the group formed by the 
clergy in their simple but slightly varied 
dresses, as they gathered round every kneel- 
ing candidate, laying their hands, with 
those of the bishop, on each bent head 
separately. Who could tell all the feel- 
ings of delight and anxiety but those who 
beheld amongst that kneeling train, a be- 
loved son, perhaps the only remaining son, 
or those whose eyes were gazing through 
their tears on the dearest playfellow of 
childhood, the kindest companion of 
youth, the chosen comforter in trouble, 
the most disinterested of friends ! It was a 
sight on which one might well love to look. 
A sight to which the heart shall often re- 
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cur in the quiet shade of the distant gar- 
den, and in the still watches of the night, 
and again and again our prayers shall be 
offered for them, and faith shall renew for 
each, and affection take up the strain. 

TO A CANDIDATE FOR ORDINATION. 

There is a blessing on thee ! go thy way. 

Strong in the Lord and in his Spirit's power — 

His shield be o*er thee in this evil day. 
And his high name be thy defence and tower. 

Rise, and go forward, warrior ! though the fight 
Gather around, and foes from earth and hell — 

Upon thy brow descends the Spirit's might. 

And hosts of heavenly legions guard thee well ! 

There is a holy shadow o er thy head, 

A pillar'd fire, that hath before thee gone — 

Darkness and fear, amidst thy foes to spread. 
But to give light to thee — arise, press on ! 

Grasp thy bright sword, young warrior ! Take thy 
shield. 

Follow the road thy conquering Lord hath trod ! 
Stem contest waits thee in the battle field. 

But go and prosper, in the name of God ! 
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They still remained kneeling around the 
altar for the appointed emblems of their 
dying Master's love — the broken bread and 
the wine poured out, were spread for 
them ; and as unwillingly we followed the 
retiring throng, we could not help once 
again turning to look at them. 

O ! if there was one expression of earn- 
est desire more passionate than another, 
by which we might, like Jacob, wrestle 
with God for a blessing, on our church 
and these members of it in particular, 
would we not have used it ? " The Lord 
bless them and keep them ; the Lord make 
his face to shine upon them, and be gra- 
cious unto them ; the Lord lift up the light 
of his countenance upon them and do them 
good." 

The clouded sun of the cold winter day 
was set, twilight was fading into dark 
evening when the bell of the old cathedral 
once more summoned us. 

There was little noise in the streets, for 
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it was the evening of the day of rest, and 
there were few passengers abroad, for it 
rained heavily. The large drops fell from 
the leafless tree in the square, and plashed 
on the worn paving. O ! the rain of a 
January evening is very cold and chill : 
but what a contrast to the comfortless 
world without, was the scene that present- 
ed itself at the descent of the broad stone 
steps that lead down into the ancient 
church ! The beauty of the building never 
appeared half so great to me, as at that 
moment when I saw the distant arches, 
and the lofty pillars, and the silent tombs, 
partially illumined by the lamps which the 
grey-haired beadle was just then lighting. 
How safe it looked — how sheltered — how 
peaceful— an emblem how easily under- 
stood ! 

** Forth from a dark and stormy sky. 
Lord, to thine altars shade we fly 1" 

The congregation was small — in a large 
proportion composed of the candidates 
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whom we had seen ordained in the morn- 
ing. According to a usual and natural 
custom they had dined with the bishop — 
sons should find a place at their father's 
table— and came once more, as was fit, to 
the house of God before they parted. And 
to my mind, as after the service I stood in 
the shadowed nave, the partings were very 
affecting. I observed many of the young 
men meet, converse for a few moments, 
give each other the right-hand of fellow- 
ship, and separate. It was the sending 
forth of shepherds, each to his little fold, 
to seek the lost, to bind the broken, to re- 
cover that which is gone astray. Who 
will be faithful among them, caring for the 
flock committed to him ? 

It was the parting of servants each to 
his appointed station, whose Lord shall 
come at the hour when they think not. 
"Which of them shall hear the glad words, 
" Well done, good and faithful !" It was 
the hastening of soldiers each to his own 
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place in the forefront of the battle, in the 
moment after each had sworn fealty to their 
captain, whilst the enemy's war cry is 
heard, and the hostile trumpets are sound- 
ing ; each has girded on his trusty sword, 
is longing to be gone, and has only time to 
say to his comrade, God speed ! And how 
shall I wish them God speed better than 
in the sweet lines that follow those with 
which I begun— 

When foemen watch their tents by tent. 
And mists hang wide o'er moor and fell — 

Spirit of counsel and of might ! 
Their pastoral warfare guide them well ! 



ONE PAGE IN MY LIFE 

RECORDED ON THE 31st OF OCTOBER, 1831. 



D ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness. 

Some boimdless contiguity of shndoj 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Migbt never reach me more. My ear is pained. 

My soul is sick, vfith every day's report, 

Of wrong and outrage niih which earth m filled. 

COWPER. 



Sometimes when I have chosen a subject 
on which to write, it has been said to me, 
" There is not incident enough ; it will 
not be generally interesting;" but now, 
one page of my life has been so crowded 
with incident — so full of intense and va- 
ried feeling — there has been in a few short 
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hours SO much of quiet enjoyment, driven 
from our remembrance by so great anxiety 
and terror—such thrills of hope and fear — 
such a discovery of the worthlessness of 
earth's possessions ; and yet such an in- 
crease of love to some of them, through 
the very knowledge that they might soon 
be snatched from us ; that our hearts yet 
tremble with the strife, and your heads 
yet ache with the recollection. It was the 
morning of the last Sunday in autiimn, 
our sacrament Sunday. We had heard of 
tumult indeed, but reports so often exagge- 
rate, that we paid little heed, and all around 
us was so peaceful. There sat old Elea- 
nor upon the rail by the leaping-stock, an 
hour and a half before the service began, 
waiting till the church doors were open. 
The children in various parties were run- 
ning down the road to school. In the quiet 
room we found a larger number than usual, 
for it was a very calm day : there stood 
my own class, all the orderly feet to the 
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line, and there sat my good little Betty, 
teaching them till I came in. Poor things ! 
how quiet and well behaved I invariably 
find them ! They have yet to learn — but, 
alas ! it is a lesson easily taught and 
readily leamt — to treat with disrespect 
those whom God has seen fit to place above 
them. In the boys' school, one very little 
fellow belonging to the hospital took my 
attention ; he was admiring the shining 
white buttons on his new brown coat, and 
smoothing the smooth fur of his smart cap. 
" Nice warm clothes," I whispered, " quite 
new!" "Yes, ma'am," answered the child, 
blushing with delight, " quite new !" and 
he looked up in my face with a beautiful 
smile of pleasure, which made me say to 
myself, " England is a happy country 
after all, where the poor friendless child, 
whose father and mother have forsaken 
him, is supplied with every necessary com- 
fort for his body, and means for the salva- 
tion of his soul. 
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Poor England ! is it a happy country ? 
Twelve hours after, I could not have said 
so. The morning passed on, and we knelt 
at the sacrament* The wind sighed thuough 
the withered leaves, and swept the long 
grass in the churchyard. There was no 
other sound except ^' the gentle footstep 
gliding round." O blessed moments ! 
Surely it is right to tell how the appointed 
means of grace are made capable to effect 
the ends for which they were ordained: 
to give peace to the troubled conscience— 
to purify from the love of sin — to supply 
strength for the time of need. I believe 
we all returned home that day, fitter for 
what we had to bear, though we knew 
not then that the trial was coming. To- 
wards evening rumours spread, and reports 
became alarming ; but I always make a 
point of doubting ill news; every one 
looked very grave— but here at least we 
have peace ; and we settled ourselves to 
enjoy the quiet and holy evening, I read 
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my last chapter, "The Ordination," to a 
friend. I believe my prognostics appeared 
to him unnecessarily gloomy, and I hoped 
they might be so myself. 

Then we were told that the city jails 
were on fire, we ran to the windows, and 
with that unwonted and fearful light, the 
certainty presented itself to us. We could 
deceive ourselves no longer. 

There under the dark outline of the 
western hills, the strange fires blazed up — 
three, four, five at once. who had 
kindled them? There was no need to 
believe, that there are times when, as our 
fathers used to say, the spirits of the air 
have more than usual power. It was All- 
hallows Eve, and sometimes fancy might 
have amused herself with playful terror, 
but not now : we saw too plainly the 
awful power of sin at work, to trifle. The 
prince of this world seemed to have as- 
sumed a visible power ; and though we 
knew that He who was on our side, was 
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greater than all that can be against us, we 
could not but tremble. The whole west- 
em sky bore a livid and red appearance — 
how unlike the calm autumn sunset ! — and 
we could even distinguish the wavering 
of the mighty mass of flame. The dark 
and damp trees stood out from the strange 
back ground. There were hasty feet 
passing in the road, and confused voices 
mingled. It was not, however, from the 
terrified passers-by at that hour, that we 
could expect correct information. We 
were content to wait until morning. There 
is some comfort in putting off* bad news. 
The hour for evening prayer came, and we 
found peace and comfort where we knew 
we could not fail to find it — in placing 
ourselves under his protection, who " stil- 
leth the madness of the people." It was 
just when we rose with minds somewhat 
calmed that our faithful friend from the 
school (generally our first reporter of news, 
and one of our cabinet council) came in. 
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He told us much more than we had been 
willing to believe of the state of rebellion 
and uproar in the city. Our clerk and he 
kindly oftered to sit up in our kitchen that 
one night, as much as possible avoiding 
giving us alarm, by merely saying, that 
many bad people were about, and no one 
knew what they might be tempted to do. 
So much he told us at the time. In kind- 
ness he concealed what we heard after- 
wards, that they had sworn to burn down 
our church and our house ; and it was 
said, that the mob having, as we plainly 
saw, set_ fire to the jail nearest us, were 
even then on the road. But who had 
sworn it ? Who are our enemies ? If we 
did but know, possibly some defence might 
be made against them. And are we 
really obliged to keep watch in our own 
country, as if we were in an enemy's land ? 
Having given no offence, are we beset by 
the violent and blood-thirsty, so that we 
cannot lie down and take our rest? Lord ! 
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wilt thou not judge? wilt thou not defend 
us ? Arc we really come to such times as 
those, in which Falkland used to exclaim 
with a breakings heart, "O Peace! peace!" 
It was little wonder if, as I looked round 
our dear party, I should have seen none 
but pale cheeks and serious faces; yet, 
there were spirits that through those dreary 
nights and days never flagged — hearts, 
that seemed to bound all the more lightly, 
like gallant ships when the waves are 
tossing ; and we will not look back to 
those memorable three days, without ex- 
pressing our gratitude to that God, who 
in supplying us all with strength for the 
time of need, gave to some amongst us 
double vigour and energy for the comfort 
and support of the rest. Some slight pre- 
parations were needed for this unexpected 
way of spending the night. The parlour 
fire was piled anew, and some put on 
additional clothing, for terror made us 
chilly. " It is well," said one to me, whose 
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white lips told that if the spirit 
strong, the body was weak : " It is well 
to feel that we are ready for any thing." 
There is a preparation, a readiness, of 
which only God is judge. He knows who 
amongst us sought and found it that night ; 
but if calmness in a time of unparalleled 
agitation was a true witness, the whisper 
of one of that circle spoke for all : "I 
have been where strength is, and now I 
am afraid of nothing !" It was not possi- 
ble that in such an hour of terror, any 
regular train of thought could be carried 
on ; yet it was curious to observe the va- 
rious workings of ditferently constituted 
minds, as displayed in their choice of 
subjects of meditation. When under the 
influence of any one overpowering feeling, 
the mind is satisfied with a repetition of 
some phrase or verse that expresses that 
master sentiment, the calm and firm 
faith of one would on such an occasion 
speak for itself ia the beautiful lines that 
claim 
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" God'' as '' our help in ages past^ 

Our hope for years to come. 
Our shelter from the stormy blast. 

And our eternal home !" 

repeating them so often, that the miad 
wondered it was not wearied. Another of 
more timid spirit could only dwell on the 
touching complaint, " O that I had wings 
like a dove, then would I flee away and 
be at rest. I would make haste — I would 
make haste to escape : I have spied un- 
righteousness and strife in the city !'* A 
third perhaps in the very bloom of youth, 
thus early brought to a feeling of the mi- 
sery of this troubled world, dwelt con- 
stantly on the lovely hymn beginning, 

" Lord ! have mercy and remove us. 

Early to thy place of rest; 
Where the heavens are calm above us. 

And as calm each sainted breast/' 

Who joins in the affecting petition ? O 
when our youngest was early removed 
from us, how passionately we grieved 
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after him ; but now, having the hope that 
we have concerning him, would we recall 
him to take bis dangerous post in the 
strife and the storm ? Our various thoughts 
were often interrupted by the awful and 
agitating news that every fresh messen- 
ger brought. There were two hundred 
rioters on their way to burn down the 
church, we were told. Why should we 
doubt it ? when the flames within a mile 
and a half showed how near they were 
bringing the work of destruction. A friend 
who was come immediately from the scene 
of desolation entered, and from him we 
learned that the bishop's palace was In 
flames. My mother covered her eyes with 
iier hands, but did not speak. It seemed 
to us now as if our doom was sealed. We 
understood why they should burn the 
jails. The convicts there would be helps 
meet to strengthen their bands. Political 
feeling might give some shadow of a rea- 
son for the outrageous and misguided 
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attack on public buildings. We ques-^ 
tioned our informant again. ^^ I have seen 
the bishop's palace burning," he repeated, 
and the mob are shouting for ^' the king, 
and no bishops !" Ha ! we have lived to 
strange times — men are so mad forfreedom, 
that none but their own party are to dare 
to be free, and our property is ruined, and 
our lives in danger, because we act ac- 
cording to the dictates of a conscience 
which dares to differ from theirs. Their 
conscience ? poor, wretched, misguided 
creatures ; when they burnt the bible on 
the communion-table in the chapel, to 
show their contempt, as for the servant so 
for the master — when they drove women 
and children from their homes, and de- 
livered the houses of those who had no 
thought of evil toward them, to fire and 
plunder — what consciences have they? 
But a sense of our immediate danger 
pressed upon us. Have we lived to pe- 
rilous times ? Then let us recollect where 
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strength lies, and let our spirits rise to the 
emergency. Our bishop is an old man ; 
and at the consecration — and it was a 
peaceful and pleasant consecration, two 
days ago — his voice trembled, and there 
were tears in his eyes, as if he knew of a 
gathering storm ; but now in the time of 
need he has found strength, and set us an 
example, which by God's help we will 
follow ; and our children's children shall 
learn, with the seven bishops of the days 
of James, to join the name of good bishop 
Gray, whose palace was burnt at Bristol, 
and who, being urged not to preach, be- 
cause the infuriate people were mad against 
him, answered, (and how should a bishop 
of the Church of England have answered 
otherwise ?) " I will preach if I die there !" 
I cannot be charged with time-serving tiow, 
to write thus. The parson's daughter 
shall from her heart thank the God of 
might, that in these days of trouble, and 
reproach, and blasphemy, he gives strength 
M 2 
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and energy where they are needed ; still 
raising up in the persecuted church, whose 
trust is in Him, some rulers who are will- 
ing to suffer for conscience sake, and are 
followers of them, who through faith and 
patience, inherit the promises. But our dan- 
ger recurred to our mind, and our hearts 
sunk. The bishop's palace was burnt— then 
the houses of the clergy would presently 
follow. One we already knew to be in 
flames, and our own was singled out. 

It was not a time for connected prayer. 
The tempest, the loud sighing of the 
northern wind, according to Bishop Tay- 
lor's beautiful and well-known simile, 
beat the poor bird back, and it was forced 
to sit down and pant, and stay till the^ 
storm was over ; shall it ever rise again 
and sing ? What a mercy to feel the hand 
of a Father leading, when one's voice 
trembles too much to ask his guidance ! 
We sat looking at each other. Every^ 
fresh intelligence seemed something worse 
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tlian the last. The candle-light glanced 
prettily on the mirror and pictures, anil 
our pleasant room shone with a cheerful 
fire. We thought how soon a fiercer and 
intenser light might be blazing round it. 
The portentous silence was often broken 
by dear voices, whose most melancholy 
tones were yet comfort to hear. O what 
different sounds might a few minutes 
bring there ! — and as the eye of love glan- 
ced from one pale cheek to another, an 
awful feeling suuk in the throbbing heart 
of the possibility that before morning, 
some amongst them might be paler still. 
We were sitting thus in feverish and 
anxious expectation, when a little after 
one the bell was rung violently, and the 
door shaken as if it would be broken down. 
We sprung from our seats. " There they 
are ! — come !" It had before been agreed, 
that no resistance should be attempted — 
what could half a dozen unarmed men do 
against a mob? If money would satisfy 
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them, money they were to have ; and if 
they resolved to coroe in, they must come; 
and the will of the Lord be done ! At 
that moment when those we loved best 
went down the dark steps into the garden 
to face we knew not what fearful dangers — 
when the pleasant home we loved so well, 
was perhaps to be ours no longer, in the 
expected wreck of all most dear, most boly 
to us, how did we feel ? I cannot tell what 
eflect sudden terror may have on most 
minds. For myself it is stunning- and stu- 
pifying, like that I suppose to be produced 
by a violent blow, I tried to realize my 
situation, my own danger, and the danger 
of my dearest relatives and friends, but 
could not. — I tried to lift up my heart in 
prayer ; but, in any thing like connected 
prayer, in vain. I endeavoured to repeat 
some verse, some psalm, but my mind 
seemed a blank. At that moment, one 
single text filled my soul, elevated my 
spirit, strengthened my heart. I repeated 
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to myself over and over, and over again, 
and had the rioters entered that moment, 
I believe I should have questioned them 
with it. " In the Lord put I my trust, 
how say ye then to my soul, that she 
should flee as a bird unto the hill ?" And 
whoever did trust in him and was con- 
founded ? Refuge and strength thou hast 
been to us, O God, and a present help in 
time of trouble. The alarm was past. 
Whoever they were that, at such a moment, 
thought it worth their while to add to the 
terrors of an almost defenceless family, we 
know not. We have asked few questions, 
and we have forgiven them. They were 
gone on, before the door was opened ; our 
own party returned, and we sprung to 
meet them. That deeper injury was in- 
tended for the ensuing night, and yet dead- 
lier evil meditated against us, we know well. 
However, the alarm was over for the mo- 
ment, and our spirits rose with the feeling 
of safety ; so by way of changing the 
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! scene, we walked round the garden, 
■was Monday morning, wearing on toward 
two o'clock, quite dark and cloudy, and a 
I little rain fell at intervals. We could 
' Karcely distinguish the outlines, not at all 
the colours of tree and shrub and autumn 
flower ; but we knew them all very well. 
They were like friends, companions to us, 
whose life had been spent amongst them. 
We had played at paying visits to each 
other under these sycamores, and we had 
hung wreathes of jessamine against the 
thick privet edge, which then formed the 
fancied wall of our house. We have run 
races down this broad path, and with com- 
panions whose feet shall never bound here 
any more. Here was the rude seat under 
the laurels, where the robin, already tamed 
by the approach of winter, comes so duly 
to be fed. 

Nothing but thoughts of peace were 
■ brought to our minds ; but at that instant, 
I just as we passed the shadow of the fii«t 
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chesnut tree, where it waves over the grey 
tomb of the last inhabitant of what we for 
the present are permitted to call our dear 
home, the increasing light from the burn- 
ing city flared upon us. We went si- 
lently into the church-yard, because from 
thence no trees would intercept our view. 
in what peace the dead are laid to rest 
around us ! Under the first little mound that 
we passed, sleeps a child, whose death I re- 
member at the time to have thought very 
melancholy. She drank laudanum, which 
had been inadvertently left in her way, 
and having been long asleep, awoke and 
died. There were those whose hearts 
ached at her untimely death ; but now, 
whilst sounds of fear are coming nearer 
and nearer, whilst this awful and unwont- 
ed light glares across her low bed, and 
she sleeps well, who would have the 
little one awakened 1 There too, just taken 
in good time, out of evil in which so many 
of his age will ruin body and soul, worn 
^r 5 
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out with lingering consumption, which for 
six months he bore with unmurmuring 
patience, young James has been lying 
a few weeks. Here sleep the little twins, 
and there blind Samuel and his infmt 
sons ; and yonder, safe from the scene of 
wickedness which would so have grieved 
his spirit, pious old John. We looked 
from the dark, damp mounds, amongst 
which our feet stumbled, toward the blaz- 
ing city. 

The broad mass of yellow flame cast a 
strong light through the thick atmosphere, 
and then suddenly assumed a reddd^ and 
more terrific appearance, as if some ware- 
house containing peculiarly combustible 
materials just then caught fire. Even 
then, through the deep stillness of the 
scene around us, we seemed to hear * the 
shouting of the inflamed and guilty people. 
The terrors of the scene presented them- 
selves to the distressed imagination. The 
dismay and grief of those, whose lives and 
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whose children's lives were in danger, and 
whose property was thus wantonly sa- 
crificed, — the evil actions on which the 
pure eye of God looked that night, and 
the words of sin which he registered. We 
shuddered at what we could see of the 
spectacle, but the multitude around us 
were still. We looked up at the church, 
to-morrow it may be a heap of smoking 
ruins ; but in these graves, at least, the 
wicked cease from troubling, aod the 
weary are at rest. blessed! blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord ! We left 
the wet churchyard, and returned sadly 
into the garden, and after prolonging our 
walk, we re-entered the house. My story 
would be too long if I attempted to de- 
scribe all the feelings of that lingering 
and well-retnembered night. In order to 
pass the time, some of us took our work, 
and some of the party endeavoured to 
amuse the rest by singing. It must have 
required not a little self-denial, I think, at 
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such a moment ; but there are those, 
whose feelings never interfere when the 
wishes of others are to be consulted. It 
was sweet music, yet so little in unison 
with our agitated thoughts, that it almost 
failed to please ; and as the richly-toned 
and melodious voices mingled, our heads 
involuntarily turned, as if our ears ex- 
pected to catch other and less gentle sounds. 
But thank God the terror was over for 
that night, and at four o'clock we parted. 
Yet it was only trust in an Almighty 
guardian's protection, that allowed us to 
lie down even then ; and before we did so, 
anxious looks gazed out towards the east, 
longing for the dawn. 

Morning came, sleep had refreshed us 
all, and I ran down stairs with a lightened 
heart, believing that the worst was passed,, 
and resolving to credit only half the bad 
news I should hear. All were assembled 
earlier than usual, but my first glance 
round the circle made my heart, sink.. 
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They had heard news which I did not 
know ; and if they believed only half, it 
was evidently of evil import enough to 
sadden the most cheerful amongst them. 
I asked no question, but my look, I sup- 
pose, wa§ one of inquiry, and it was in- 
stantly answered : " They intend burning 
the ships and all the churches, and this 
church is to be down before night. The 
Mayor's chapel is on the ground, and the 
cathedral is now burning."* "The cathe- 
dral !" echoed two or three terrified voices 
at once. At that moment, a message came 
that some one would speak to us. It was 
poor Hannah, old John's daughter. I told 
her what I had just heard, hoping she 

• It may be necessary to remark, that ihe latter 
part of thia information was incorrect. The atteiniil 
to bum tbe catbedral was frustrated, and the Mayor's 
chapel, I believe, not attacked. Yet at tbe lime the 
report reached ua, we had no reason whatever to duubt 
ila truth. The smoke concealed the cathedral tower, 
and for hours the news rested on our mini 
dou3 certainty. 
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would say something that might alleviate 
our fears ; but she was more agitated than 
we were. All I said of ill news, she knew, 
and by her manner much more. " They 
have threatened to bum the church to- 
night," I said in a tone which I believe 
almost implored her to tell me there was 
no such fear. 

But there was no earthly hope in her 
voice as she answered, " I know they 
have, but the Lord God of your fathers 
deliver you !" 

She continued in a broken and agitated 
tone to commend us all to the mercy of 
God our Saviour, in an earnest and solemn 
manner, which showed she thought we 
had no secondary ground of confidence* 

I was afraid to trust myself with her, 
for all the calmness we could command 
was needed, and her simple affection was 
very touching. I made no excuse to leave 
her, saying, that it was prayer time, and 
shook hands with her, thinkiqg that per- 



haps it was for the laat time — and she is 
one of my oldest friends, and had been 
kind to me, making me cakes, and giving 
me pears when I was quite a child. I 
turned to go away, but again she took my 
hand, kissed it affectionately, and said, in 
a voice trembling with emotion, whilst 
the tears ran down her cheeks, " Comfort 
yourself, my dear lady ! remember there 
is a new heaven and a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness." Dear, kind 
Hannah ! God make me worthy to meet 
you there. I must not linger on the se- 
parate and well -remembered hours. "We 
sought the Lord, and he heard us, and has 
delivered us, for the present at least, from 
all our fear." There were some people in 
the vestry who had been accustomed to 
pay a few pence at a time, for the pur- 
chase of clothes, blankets, &c. 

As it was nearly the end of the year, 
we had now almost twenty pounds of this 
money by us, too large a sura to be risked 
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in the event of our being obliged to leave 
the house ; so I paid those who were pre- 
sent, and sent word that I was doing so, 
as speedily as I could, by them to their 
neighbours. Employment is generally de- 
sirable in times of distress, yet to have to 
arrange and settle money matters at that 
moment, was painful in the extreme ; and 
whilst I sat waiting for one and another, 
and looked through the open door into the 
church, as the tremendous thought weighed 
down my mind, " They will bum it to- 
night !" I could not restrain my tears. I 
felt as if my heart would break. The 
people looked compassionate and civil 
enough : but I felt too miserable to talk, 
and I was grateful to them for not trou- 
bling me with commiseration. 

My duty there was ended, and I thought 
I would once more walk round the church. 
I passed the lowly altar, where I first knelt, 
where I have knelt in peace so often — 
and with such comfort only the day before 
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— O how long ago it seemed ! I looked 
into the seat, where I have sat, Sunday 
after Sunday, in the midst of my Httle 
brothers and sisters in my early childhood : 
where I had first heard the message of 
salvation, and first learnt, " How amiable 
are thy dwellings, O Lord of Hosts." 1 
looked up to the pulpit. Some whom I 
had seen stand there, were gone to give 
an account of their stewardship ; but those, 
the dearest, the most highly honoured, 
whose right it is to deliver, as ambassadors 
for Christ, the message of my hope and 
salvation^ — ^who shall dare to take that 
right from them i 

My heart bounded, but sunk again al- 
most in despair. I passed the poor chil- 
dren's seats, and the pretty font, and 
turned lo the narrow north aisle. I looked 
down on a grey unlettered stone. " This 
time to-morrow, the heap of ruins may lie 
here. Those who clear them away, may 
not trouble themselves to distinguish this 
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grave — there is no marble to mark it- — not 
oae word, no name ; but we shall never 
fors:et it Trouble and dismay shall never 
enS from our bear., d« mLry of ti.e 
sleepers there. Dear pious grandmother ! 
resting after the toils of threescore years 
and ten — dear sister ! of whom I remem* 
ber little, but whom I humbly trust to 
know better in heaven — and you, with the 
remembrance of whose loss our hearts y^ 
ache — you, whom we missed whilst the 
song of your dear voice was ringing in our 
ears, and whilst we watched the bounding 
of your glad steps — ^you, our youngest, 
our most light-hearted, darling and pride, 
brought home to your grave on the very 
day in which you had bidden us expect 
your return with joy. O my brother ! my 
brother ! from what evil has God seen fit 
to snatch you ! " He calls them earliest, 
whom he loves the best !" O, at such a 
moment, how natural it is that our hearts 
should long to hear, and to obey the call 
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also ; and yet, shame on us ! how they sink 
again, how they cling to earth again, the 
moment the storm passes. The quiet of 
that melancholy hour was too deep to last 
long : a friendly hand was laid on my arm, 
and a kind voice breathed a prayerfor us — 
so simple, so passionate — and it has been 
answered. We returned home. But I did 
not then, nor could I, sufficiently realize 
the terrors of our situation. It seemed 
but a dreara to me, when I met the differ- 
ent members of our household, busied in 
packing up, and removing such articles of 
clothes, &c. as could be disposed of in 
haste. '* I hope we are taking labour in 
vain," said our clerk, kindly endeavouring 
to comfort me; " but any thing you'd like, 
you'll please to bring directly— we want 
to fill up this pitas soon as we can." How 
strange it seemed to see the bundles of 
clothes and handsome books, piled into 
the wet pit in the dirty fowls' court. O 
of how little value any thing in the world. 
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seemed then ! I thought, I shall not give 
myself any trouble about it. Yet there 
are a few even inanimate things to which 
we find the heart clings. One puts on at 
such a time the little ring, or broach, less 
valuable for its pearls and gold, than for 
the love which gave it, or the lock of hair 
which it encircles, and which, it may be, 
clustered on some fair brow, long hidden 
in the dust. Another looked with tears 
on the speaking miniature, so carefully 
guarded till then, and hesitated long be- 
fore trusting it to that unsafe hiding-place. 
And you, my poor manuscript, bear on the 
very page on which I am writing, a soiled 
mark to tell of your adventure, for you 
found a picturesque and appropriate place 
of refuge in the hollow bank under the 
foot of the old cross. It was just whilst 
we were all so very busy, that we parted 
with a dear friend. She did not leave us, 
because she does not know how to com- 
fort those who are in trouble, but her own 
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family were anxious for her safety, and 
for us, it was uncertain how long we might 
have a home to share with her. So we 
bid her farewell, and told her to hope for 
better times, and one of us gathered her 
the last spray of jessamine, sweet, but 
faint and pale, like the smile that tried to 
come as we parted. It was after she left us, 
under the escort of our faithful collier 
Isaac and his wife, that the reports as to 
the number and intention of the rioters 
were again and again brought. 

We traced every quarter of a mile of 
their approach by messengers arriving all 
the morning long. Yet we could do 
nothing-;— what could the assistance of a 
few unarmed men, faithful and steady as 
they were, avail us against a mob ? We 
wandered from one room to another, look- 
ing at every well-known article, and cer- 
tainly more astounded than terrified. 
There were the pictures whose progress 
we had watched, — the handy work of a 
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skilful and beloved hand — the plants 
which we had reared — the Narcissus 
roots that blossomed so splendidly last 
spring, and are just now putting forth the 
green leaf— and there by the parlour firej 
which has been his place for ten years 
and a half, lay my father's favourite, poor 
grey tabby, in a state of most enviable un- 
concern ; but I felt the tears in my eyes 
when I stroked him at parting, and told 
him he would never have a better master. 
At length our last informant, one who had 
been brought up at our school, and whom 
we felt pleasure to see, had not foi^otten 
us in our distress, came to urge our leaving 
the house ; and the noise at the door told 
us that for the female part of the family 
it was time. So we went down through 
the lower garden, not knowing whither 
we went ; and another of our former school- 
boys, married last Christmas, tan after us 
to say that Betsy " had put every thing 
in order, and would make us as comforta*^ 



ble as she could." We shall never forget 
all the kindness we met with on that 
trying day. 

So not knowing how, or when we might 
return, and leaving our faithful friends to 
do the best that circumstances permitted, 
we wandered mournfully down the field — 
stopping often and looking back. For my- 
self I am sure I speak truth in saying, ex- 
pecting every moment to see the windows 
filled with ruffian forms, and the fire blaz- 
ing round our dear home. And why was 
it that the shout which i-ung in our ears 
the instant after, did not tell us that their 
frightful work was begun ? Why was it 
that, maddened as they were, they did not 
accomplish the worst of what those who 
had incited them could have desired ? It 
is true, they were in number not above a 
fifth part that we had been told to expect; 
their party had thinned at the very nu- 
merous public houses on their way, and 
tliose who remained were incapable of 
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acting on any regulated scheme. Y^ 
enough remained to work us irreparable 
mischief. It is not to secondary causes 
that we will attribute 'our preservation 
from that dreadful calamity. If, riot 
knowing their own strength, they feared 
the resistance that our small party could 
have oifered — we will recollect who alotie 
can make one man to chase a thousand. 
If their misguided rage was changed into 
a foolish miith, which made it easy to 
manage them with money, we will remem- 
ber who turned the counsel of Ahitfaophel 
into foolishness, and who restrains the re* 
mainder of wrath. And when the door 
was once more secured after them, and 
we returned to the home lent us yet for a 
little while — if it was with peculiar gra^- 
tude for our renewed mercies,- and yet of 
deep feeling of their uncertain tenure, we 
will pray that such impressions may be 
abiding, even if we should live to a state 
of things less awfully reminding us of th^ 
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fact, than at present seems possible. Han- 
nah came a few minutes after our return. 
She had been home to put her neat house 
in yet neater order for us, had arranged 
her clean bed-furaiture, and came to offer 
us all she had, and with all her heart. 
She said she would do any thing for us, 
and we are sure she would; and whilst 
acknowledging our gratitude to the God 
of all consolation, we will also with thank- 
ful hearts, remember not the wide ocean 
only, but the pure streams also. 

One word I think it a duty to say with 
regard to the colliers, of whom I observe 
people in general form a very false opinion. 
To the present time, 17th December, they 
have been quite peaceable — I pray God to 
keep them so. 1 do not mean to say that 
no individual collier joined the rioters — -I 
know of none who did ; and as a body of 
men, the colliers of this parish did not on 
those two days leave their work at all. 

And now, ray dear reader, I cannot but 
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feel that an apology is due to you for de- 
taining you so long over this melancholy 
page. I will not weary with an account 
of another weary night of watching, and 
two long days more of fear. But it was a 
remarkable passage in our lives, and this 
record is the only testimony I have to offer 
of gratitude to our Almighty Preserver, 
for his interposition on our behalf. May 
he give us grateful hearts ! Joyful ones 
they cannot be at present. The last words 
of Pitt ring for ever in our ears, " 0, my 
country, my country!" — and we can in 
some small degree understand the feelings 
of a greater patriot than Pitt, who wept 
over the coming desolation of his own Je- 
rusalem. " A great country in ruins," 
says the most interesting of letter writers, 
" will not be beheld with eyes of indiffer- 
ence, even by tliose who have a better 
country to look to. Well, all will be over 
soon ! The time is at hand, when an em- 
pire will be established, that shall fill the 
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earth. Neither statesmen nor generals 
will lay the foundation of it; but it shall 
rise at the sound of trumpets!" Dear 
reader ! do not lay aside my chapter till 
you have answered the question, " Will 
that trumpet be a sound of joy to me ?" 

HYMN FOR A TIME OF COMMOTION, 
Written Sunday, 30(A October 1831. 
In time of terror and dismay 

Saviour and Lord ! to tbee we fly — 
Safe arc we, if tbou guard'iit the way, 
And sheltered, though Iht mixa he nigh, 

O mighty Lord \ in woe and fear 
We hear of war and strife began, 

Leave ua not ! leave us not ! he here — 
In strife our shield, in storm our sun. 

We cling to tliee, whilst doubt and dread 
Tell each to each the appalling tale j 

Thou art ihe bany.er o'er our head ; 

Our wealt hearts bound— Tliou canst not fiiil. 

Desp^r and desolation come. 

The flames are blazing fierce and liigli- 
Remiud us of that heavenly home 

Where ihwe is rest eternally. 

N 2 
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O ! that our heavy hearts were there 
O ! for a land of cakn and peace — 

Where all the weary rest^ and where 
The troublings of the wicked cease. 

O ! hear the voice of our complaint. 
The flattering spirits turn and cheer ; 

Might of the weak ! we shall not faint — 
Come war ! come death ! our God is here. 

Our present help in trouble*8 hour. 
Early, O Lord, thy aid shall be ; 

Refuge ! and might ! and shield ! and tower ! 
O safe are they who trust in thee. 



CONCLUSION. 



Happy if full of days^but happier far 
If ere we yet discern life's evening star. 
Sick of the service of a world, that feeds 
Its patient drudges with dry chaff and weeds, 
We could escape from custom's ideot sway. 
To serve the Sovereign we were bora to obey. 

COWPER. 



Well, we have lived through this fearful 
winter, and now we must prepare to part. 
I should be sorry if I could now bid you 
farewell without some peculiar feelings 
of anxiety for your welfare, who have 
taken such kiud interest in my sketches. 
I have seen very much this melancholy 
winter to rouse my desires to be of lasting 
benefit to you, for I have beheld in colours 
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as Strong displayed as is possible on earth, 
the folly, the guilt and the wretchedness 
of sin. O if I might by any means show 
you " the good and the right way that 
leads to peace and to heaven/* by what 
passionate entreaty, by what earnest per- 
suasion would I not urge you to follow it. 
I should indeed be hard-hearted, if, be- 
lieving that all these commotions, thei^ 
troubles these perplesiities amongst which 
we live, are signs of the approaching wrath 
of God upon an ungodly world, 1 were to 
neglect to use my feeble means of entreat- 
ing you to flee from the wrath to come ! 
If I failed noto to say, " There is no peace 
saith my God to the wicked" — and to re- 
mind you that the word of inspiration 
classes together '* the wicked," and those 
that only " forget God," I should have 
had a near view of this winter's frightfui 
scenes in vain. I should have heard of 
the tremendous sudden deaths when God 
took the sword of vengeance into his own^ 
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hands; tte slow-coming justice taken at 
last by human law, and the more appall- 
ing suicide, in vain. I will not dwell on 
tales with which you cannot but be too well 
acquainted. The newspaper accounts of 
these sad and sinful transactions have been 
full enough of horror : but it is the detail 
of human misery that touches the heart ; 
and we, who saw the poor little orphans 
stand at tjieir nursery window for hours 
watching for their father to come home, 
when he was coming home no more— who 
knew the more than Egyptian darkness of 
a grave which no Christian hope illumines, 
as the most melancholy of funeral proces- 
sions set out in the gloom of a cheerless 
winter dawn — we cannot pass on our way 
as lightly as those who have heard of 
such things but at a distance. We cannot 
but charge it earnestly on our own minds, 
and press upon the minds of others, to 
seek the Lord while he maybe found, lest, 
having called and we refused. He should 
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mock at our calamity, and laugh when our 
fear cometli. He is a jealous God, he 
visits the sins of the fatbei's upon the chil- 
dren. But it is not by the terrors of the 
Lord only that 1 would attempt to per- 
suade. He is a God of love, and all 
through these gloomy months, if we have, 
tiad to speak of judgment, we have had to 
tell of mercy also. He has kept our poor 
people patient and peaceable durine: this 
time of peculiar distress; and he has gra- 
ciously remenibered us with regard to the 
weather. One poor sufferer remarked to 
me to-day the great goodness of God in 
tbis respect. " I really think some of us 
should have perished," said she, " if the 
weather had been as we have sometimes 
known it, but He is merciful in the midst 
of our great trouble." Yes, He stayeth the 
rough wind, in the day of the east wind. 
There has been since the riots, so great a 
stagnation in every branch of trade, that 
our men are to a sad number out of work. 
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Some of these poor fellows have walked 
to distant parts of the kingdom, vainly 
seekiog employment, and come back dis- 
heartened, and weary and pennyless and 
foot-sore. Others yet more hopelessly set 
out early every morning, asking for work 
for miles round the neighbourhood, and 
come back at night hungry and without 
means tosupply their own ortheirchildren's 
hunger. " I might say he's walked hun- 
dreds of miles," said poor Patty, looking 
round with tears in her eyes at her hus- 
band, who sat on a low stool against the 
wall, gloomily leaning his head on his 
hands — " and now he's so weak for want 
of necessaries, I don't think that he could 
do a day's work if he had it — and indeed 
his shoes are quite worn out." 

But do you think I have nothing to do 
but complain ? O no ! we have had assist- 
ance this winter of which we had no ex- 
pectation. Friends, of many of whom we 
never heard until now, and of some of whom 
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we do not now even know the names. 
Probably such are now reading my fare- 
well. Let them accept as earnest, as grate- 
ful an expression of thanks, as I have it in 
my power to offer. Their bounty has en- 
abled ufl to give away, or to sell at very 
low prices, more blankets and rugs and 
flannel, than we ever had before, and we 
have established a soup shop ; and these 
kind friends would, I am sure, feel amply 
repaid, if they could stand with me at the 
crossitigr and watch, the people thronging 
there twice a week with their strange va- 
rieties of pitchers and pipkins. They 
might see Joyce coming for the little sus- 
tenance still necessary for her dying hus- 
band, and though she would curtsey civilly 
and smile as she passed ; the unwonted 
Badness of her broad and bronzed features 
would prove the truth of what I heard her 
say to him the last time I was there. " I 
shall be melancholy when you're gone, 
John !" We might see Miles's little dark 
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eyed maids coming far enough for all their 
suppers, and if the friend was there who 
ought to know of it, I would stop them 
and bid them tell what warm and com- 
fortable articles of clothing her kindness 
has provided for him, and how thankful he 
has expressed himself to God and her. 
And Patty will be there, and well she 
need, for her husband and herself, and her 
four girls have had no bread in the bouse 
for several days, and of their winter stock 
not one potatoe left ; and " the children He 
about the room," said she, " faint and al- 
most famishing, and when I get the soup 
it gives us all new Hfe again." O my 
dear friends, you do not know what you 
have done for us. And there would pro- 
bably be another ; a tall pretty young wo- 
man with what used to be merry black 
eyes : but she cannot look mirthfully now 
on the little thing that she carries in her 
arms : for it came into this sad world four 
months after its poor father had left her a 
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widow: two others too youog to be left at 
home totter after her, one boy is at schocd, 
and the eldest of the five earns a penny a 
day for leading a horse in a miH. This 
time twelvemonth she and her husband 
were struggling togetheragainst such hard- 
ships as others are bearing now ; but some 
constitutions sink speedily ; and when poor 
Joseph had known hunger and cold all 
through the winter, and had taxed his fail- 
ing strength to over-exertion, his health 
gave way. I have known him uodertake 
a day's work gladly when he had not a 
morsel of food to take with him. He work- 
ed hard all day, from six in the morning- to 
six at night. Twelve long hours, dear 
reader, in which you and 1 probably 
have had three or four meals. But Joseph 
worked hard all day without saying he 
was hungry, and it was not til! his em- 
ployer witnessed his eagerness to receive 
some broken meat offered him, in ad- 
dition to his day's wages, that he had 
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any idea that Joseph had not tasted food 
that day. It was no strange thiog to him — 
but are not ours patient people? He was 
taken ill and carried to the infirmary^lay 
ill two or three weeks, and I saw the shab- 
by funeral procession wind its way down 
the road on the first Sunday in May. How 
sadly poor a mourning party it was you 
may fancy, when I tell you that it was long 
before the poor widow could collect eighl- 
pwice to pay for turning the rusty silk of 
the bonnet and binding it with crape. But 
I should detain you too long if I waited to 
point out a kind neighbour carrying home 
the comfortable provision for blind Sarah 
and the sailor's widow, who you will be 
happy to hear are still living to set us an 
example of gratitude and contentment ; 
and there are acquaintance from the Crew's 
Hold, and a party from the Holms and from 
the glen, where the brook divides the pa- 
rish at its north-eastern extremity; we 
could not stop and gossip with all, But 
you that have assisted us will now know 
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that the blessing of many a fatherless one 
and many a widow is upon you, and that 
you bear with you the thanks of the paf- 
son's daughter. I have been so much 
struck with the condescension expressed 
in that beautiful passage, ** Inasmuch ad 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these ye have done it unto me ;^' that I 
have thought the subject over in verse, 
applying it as well as I could to our bene- 
factors. Will they kindly accept my part- 
ing offering ? 

Thou ! who with might and majesty hast crowned thee. 
Thou ! whose gold girdle hinds thy white rohe round 

thee! 
We cannot climh the heaven where thou ahidest. 
Nor overtake the whirlwind car thou ridest — 
How shall we minister to thee> Holiest and Highest ? 
We seek thy goiq)el word^ and thou rcpliest ! 

" Go to the couch of pain, 

" Hear the weak voice complain, 

" His sorrows see, 
" Whose lot it is to know 
*^ Heart-ache and want and woe, 
" There thy kind aid bestow, 

"Tlsdonetomer 
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Ancient of Days ! the enraptured prophet^s story 
Might not proclaim the half of all thy glcH*y — 
We know thy hrow with many a diadem crown'd ; 
We know the name inscribed thy vesture round ; 
The mighty name that on thy thigh thou bearest. 
And dipped in blood the shining robe thou wearest. 
Thou ! who in glory art gone up on high^ 
How may we minister to thee ? reply^ 

" Go to the dungeon cell 
*' Where sons of sorrow dwell 

" Waiting for thee ! 
*' Take in the stranger guest, 
" Compose the sick to rest, 
" And be the naked drest ! 

" ^Tis done to me I " 

Lord 1 we believe the word that thou hast spoken. 
Thy covenant of love is never broken ; 
Thou seest when no human eye may see 
The holy deeds thy people offer thee — 
Thou own'st the cup to slake the pilgrim's thirst 
Own St, for thy sake, the helpless orphan nurst — 
Behold thy servants who thy voice have heard. 
And be it to them. Lord ! according to thy word. 

Once more, kind companion, farewell ! 
Use this world as not abusing it, Re- 
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deem the time because the days are evil — 
You and I must meet agstin. May it be 
with joy at the right haod of God. Fare- 
well ! 

Saturday, March Srd, 1832. 



